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The Twentieth Century: May 1959 


Editorial 


) 
Edward Bawden’s bird on our cover this month is surely not 
preoccupied with politics. In the month of May we envy the 
birds rather than the politicians. The thoughts of the balding 
fauns sport with Amaryllis in the shade (or, if in England, 
in the water-coloured sun). This bird builds its little home | 
whether in a Hampshire wood or in the Tiergarten or at 
Peredelkino. It is in no danger of flying over 10,000 feet above 
Berlin and endangering the security of an Empire. Writers | 
of eclogues have habitually contrasted the freedom of birds | 
(there being no cats in eclogues) with the chains imposed on} 
shepherds by kings and emperors or, as we now call them, 
secretaries of people’s governments. Alas, in real life great men 
are always there to interrupt our piping with their raucous 
cries and so the eclogue, into which this editorial was plainly | 
going to develop, must cease. 


The articles by Richard Lowenthal, Paul Ignotus and G. F. : 
Hudson deal with different aspects of the Russian (and now 
Chinese) tendency towards peace-loving expansion. Each 
writer has his own interpretation and no one of them is com- 
mitted to the views of any of the others. 

} 


With Rayner Heppenstall we are back once more in the 
corridors of Time Refound. Here again we need not agree - 
indeed some of us maintain that Marcel, a snob but no fool, 
was correct in his judgement of Morel’s character. There will | 
be less disagreement with Richard Findlater’s views about our 
shrinking theatre. Finally, some readers may wonder why, | 
when we are so hard pressed for space, we print a piece by 
Simone Weil who is dead. The answer is that she is not dead. | 
At the same time we apologize to contributors whose admirable 
articles have had to be held over this month. We have only 
ninety-six pages all told. 
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The Expanding Empires 


I. The Illusion of Stability 


Richard Lowenthal 


S the Foreign Ministers pack their bags for the Geneva 
A conterence the real stake of the European crisis created 

by Mr Khrushchev has become fairly clear. In serious 
discussion, it is now generally accepted that Mr Khrushchev’s 
central objective in forcing the present series of negotiations has 
been the same as in his earlier and gentler bids for summit talks — 
to obtain formal and final recognition of the legitimacy of 
Russian-imposed Communist rule in Eastern Europe. Certainly 
this is recognized by the Western Governments, who after some 
initial confusion have understood that the talk about the dangers 
of West German atomic rearmament was largely a propagan- 
dist smokescreen, and the threat to their own position inWest 
Berlin merely a means of pressure in order to make them willing, 
as a price for retaining that position in a modified form, to 
sanction the East German and East European status quo. 

After months of discussion and consultation, the Western 
powers remain unwilling to grant that sanction in the form 
demanded by Mr Khrushchev — the form of a peace treaty 
with the two separate German states. But they approach the 
conference table with divided minds and uneasy consciences. 
All the Western Governments remain unwilling to sacrifice 
West Germany’s membership in the Atlantic Pact for the sake 
of obtaining a Soviet withdrawal from East Germany, Poland 
and Hungary, even if Mr Khrushchev was willing to consider 
such a ‘disengagement’ — which at present he is not. All of them, 
including Dr Adenauer’s Government, thus in practice agree 
with Mr Khrushchev in preferring the status quo of German and 
European partition to the only conceivable alternative. Yet if 
they were to give that state of affairs the formal legitimacy for 
which he asks, the people of Western Germany might well 
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conclude that their allies fail to support their basic demand for 
national unity in freedom, and therefore might lose confidence 
in the Western alliance and in Dr Adenauer as its principal 
German exponent. 

The Western powers thus find themselves involved in a poten- 
tially critical conflict with the Russians in defence of a prin- 
ciple — the non-recognition of the permanence and legitimacy 
of the present partition line -on which they themselves are 
unwilling to act in practice. The root of their dilemma is their 
common determination to make the military alliance with 
Western Germany the corner stone of their German policy; for 
that alliance requires both the maintenance and the moral 
denunciation of the status quo. Yet because the dilemma is most 
immediately acute for Dr Adenauer, it is possible for otherwise 
well-informed people in Britain to persuade themselves that the 
difficulty is only due to the Chancellor’s personal rigidity, and 
that but for him a logically consistent policy would be possible 
for the West. 

Such a policy was in fact proposed by the British Government 
during the preparatory discussions of the Western Foreign 
Ministers; and though it has not been adopted as the common 
Western platform for negotiation with Russia, the arguments on 
which it is based are bound to be heard again as the difficulties 
of agreement with Russia on a different basis become apparent. 
Its essence is that the West should abandon its stand on prin- 
ciple and signify its acceptance of the status quo of German and 
European partition in some form, provided the Russians will in 
their turn accept and guarantee the Western right to remain in 
Berlin with unhampered communications. That is the meaning 
of the proposal to negotiate a ‘new title’ for the Western presence 
in Berlin, i.e. a new international statute, intended for the dur- 
ation of German partition, which would leave the occupying 
powers in control of their sectors under some supervision by a 
United Nations commission, but to which the East Government 
would necessarily be a party. Mr Macmillan’s often revised 
suggestions for reducing military tension by creating a zone of 
limited armaments in Central Europe,* around which so much 


* The confusion about these proposals is largely due to the constantly 
changing and often self-contradictory explanations by British official 
spokesmen; it is not clear how far Mr Macmillan’s own ideas have also 
changed in the course of his travels from Moscow to Paris, Bonn and 
Washington. But it may be said with confidence that a zone of limited 
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acrimonious discussion has raged, are merely supplementary to 
this central idea of reducing tension and creating political 
stability by meeting Mr Khrushchev’s chief demand — that we 
should accept the East Government as a full partner in inter- 
national agreements — but securing long-term guarantees for 
the freedom of Berlin and its communications and against a 
renewal of crises at this trouble spot in return. 

To most people in Britain, these proposals appear as the 
essence of realistic common sense, and the anguished cries of 
‘appeasement’ and ‘treachery’ which have greeted them in 
Germany and have been echoed in France and by sections of 
American opinion, as the product of emotional prejudice and 
woolly thinking. How, it is asked, could anyone in his senses 
compare the appeasement of Hitler, who was determined on 
war, with the attempt to reach a settlement with Khrushchev, 
who clearly wants to avoid war as much as we do? How could 
any fair-minded person level charges of betrayal against a policy 
that is intended not to abandon the Berliners, but to win for 
them safety from further harrassment by ‘stabilizing’ the 
situation ? 

* * . 


But the integrity of the motives animating a policy is one 
thing; the correctness of the assumptions underlying it is quite 
another. The fundamental assumption underlying the British 
proposals, which comes out clearly in its most lucid exposition 
by Mr Walter Lippmann, is that some kind of political stability 


armaments and mutual inspection will only be of interest to the Soviets if it 
means at least an arms ‘freeze’ at the present level, not a mere ‘ceiling’ for 
further armaments, and if it covers on the Western side the whole Federal 
Republic and not a mere hundred-mile zone. For only in that case would it 
accomplish what the Soviets themselves intended in supporting the Rapacki 
plan, the revised version of which provides for just such a regional freeze as 
its first stage. 

In other words, the only regional agreement of interest to the Soviets is 
one which would, under whatever formula, prevent the equipment of the 
Bundeswehr with nuclear weapons. From the viewpoint of Western 
interests, such a ‘freeze’ should certainly be imposed during a prolonged 
period of negotiations, and be made permanent as part of a general plan 
for loosening up the division of Europe among rival military blocs by 
stages. But if the outcome of negotiation was that Allied and Russian 
troops were to continue indefinitely facing each other in a divided Ger- 
many, it would clearly be impossible in the long run to refuse our West 
German allies the tactical nuclear weapons on which our own forces now 
depend. 
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in a crucial contested area, such as Central Europe, can be 
reached by agreement with the Soviets. Yet I believe that this 
quest for stability, so ingrained in the traditions of Western 
diplomacy, is illusory where our relations with the Soviets are 
concerned, because it is based on a failure to understand the 
unique nature of the conflict which divides the Communist 
dictatorships from the non-Communist world. That conflict is 
different from our clash with Nazism because, in contrast to 
Hitler, the Communists are not bent on world conquest by war. 
But it is also different from any ordinary conflict of interest 
between great powers, because in common with Hitler, the 
Communists believe that the whole world must become theirs, 
and that pending that final consummation conflict with all 
states not subject to their party rule must continue — however 
much the means employed may vary from the use or threat of 
force to economic credits or ideological attack according to time 
and place. To the first difference, we owe our survival in the age 
of thermonuclear weapons. To the second, we owe the state of 
permanent tension in which we live. 

To recognize the conflict as permanent and irreconcilable is 
not the same as to say that all negotiation with the Soviets is 
useless, because ‘they never keep agreements’. As a rule, the 
Soviets have kept frontier agreements covered by adequate 
military guarantees, because it was and is in their own interest 
to avoid the risks which a breach of such agreements would 
involve; and if they ever could be brought to accept a with- 
drawal from a neutral belt with guarantees against their return, 
I believe they would keep it, too. The same could be expected, 
in my opinion, in case of a suitably drafted agreement to end 
nuclear tests under mutual inspection, or to establish a similarly 
inspected zone of limited armaments. But agreements with the 
Soviets which are formulated in terms of political principles — 
from ‘free elections’ to ‘non-interference in each other’s affairs ’ 
— are worthless because the terms do not mean the same thing 
to both sides, as the history of the Yalta Agreements in Europe 
and of the Five Principles of Coexistence in Asia has by now 
amply shown; and the same is true of any agreement aiming at 
political, as distinct from strictly military, stability. 

Nor is this simply due to Communist wickedness. The Soviets 
look on our world as a rapidly changing place, to whose pro- 
blems the ancient diplomatic ideals of stability are not relevant; 
and they are quite right. Where they are wrong is in believing 
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that all the change must necessarily go their way — towards 
Communist party dictatorships everywhere — and in trying to 
make it so. In fact, there are forces of change at work under- 
mining the Communist dictatorships in Eastern Europe, just 
as there are forces of change undermining the remnants of 
colonial rule in Asia and Africa; and just as the latter would 
exist independent of any Communist subversion, so the former 
do exist independent of any Western ‘subversive propaganda.’ 
Because of these forces, the balance of power between the 
Communist bloc and its opponents is of necessity unstable at 
any given moment, shifting this way and that in response to 
changing pressures from the two sides. But while the Com- 
munists, guided by their image of a world-wide ‘class-struggle’, 
are not only endeavouring to contain the forces of anti-dictator- 
ial change in their own area, but to support the forces of revolu- 
tionary change outside, the Western powers, guided by the 
image of diplomatic stability and recognized spheres of influ- 
ence, are on the defensive against the forces of change in ‘their’ 
area but afraid of supporting the opponents of Communism in 
its own ‘camp’. 

Again, both sides recognize that any action they can take in 
this conflict is necessarily limited by the ‘balance of terror’ - 
that while nuclear war may be threatened as the ultimate trump 
in the game of diplomatic bluff, no step must ever be taken 
which would actually be likely to bring it about. But while the 
Communists have developed a whole arsenal of revolutionary 
techniques for using the forces favourable to them in order to 
make conquests without risk of major war, as lately demon- 
strated in Iraq, the Western powers have so far failed to do so 
and waver impotently between empty military bluster and the 
rejection of every support for ‘subversive’ forces as ‘too risky’. 
Yet in a struggle of that nature, it should be obvious that the 
side which pursues the illusion of stability in a changing world 
and renounces the political counter-offensive on principle is 
ultimately doomed. 

At that point, the charge of ‘appeasement’ assumes a new, 
but legitimate meaning. If the term is narrowly defined in the 
context of our experience with the Nazis, it means ‘concessions 
made in order to avoid war, which end by bringing about war 
in worse conditions’; and the defenders of present British policy 
are quite right in saying that such an outcome is now highly 
improbable. But if we adopt, as I think we ought to, a broader 
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definition appropriate to the contemporary context, appease- 
ment now means ‘concessions made in order to escape from the 
tension of permanent conflict’; and then the charge does apply. 
The illusion of the old appeasement was that, by yielding to 
Hitler’s most urgent demands, we could avoid war. The illusion 
of the new appeasement is that, by yielding to Khrushchev, we 
could ‘end the Cold War’. 

. * * 

In recent years, this illusion has taken a variety of forms in 
different Western countries. Before the advent of de Gaulle, a 
number of French politicians cherished the hope that if only 
the West would support the Soviets in consolidating their hold 
on Eastern Europe, the Soviets would oblige by helping Frantce 
to consolidate her hold first on Indo-China, and later on 
Algeria. British Conservatives are liable to similar recurrent 
daydreams with regard to British interests in the Middle East. 
Underlying it all, there is the persistent belief that, because the 
Russian people are concerned with their own problems of 
economic growth and have little interest in ‘world revolution’, 
the party dictatorship that rules them could abandon its revolu- 
tionary ideology and its fundamental hostility to the non- 
Communist world — as if that ideology of permanent conflict 
was not an essential element in its internal cohesion and the 
justification of its rule! 

But the error lies not only in thinking that our acceptance of 
the status quo of Soviet conquests in Europe will be reciprocated 
by Communist respect for Western spheres of interest elsewhere 
in the world; even the belief that it would lead to political 
stability within Europe itself is fundamentally mistaken. True 
enough, Western Europe, including Western Germany, has been 
an area of comparative political stability during the past 
decade - ever since the defeat of the Berlin blockade, the 
creation of the Federal Republic, the effective operation of the 
Marshall Plan and the setting up of N A T O ; and the immedi- 
ate objective of Mr Khrushchev’s demands and threats is not 
offensive, but defensive — not the destruction of our European 
position, but the consolidation of his. But once this objective 
was reached — as it largely would be if the West adopted Mr 
Macmillan’s policy — a shift in the balance of political forces 
would have been accomplished, and new instabilities would 
quickly reveal themselves — this time on our side of the partition 
line. 
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If the West negotiated a new international statute for Berlin 
‘for the duration of German partition’, and negotiated it with 
the East German Government as one of its partners, the Ger- 
man people would be entitled to conclude that their Western 
allies have given up trying to help them to regain national unity. 
(The same would, of course, apply a fortiori if we signed the 
Peace treaty with the two German states proposed by Khrush- 
chev). Efforts to restore unity could then only be pursued, as 
Mr Khrushchev has always urged, by direct negotiation be- 
tween ‘the two German states’; and this means that the West 
Germans would be faced with the bleak choice of renouncing 
national unity indefinitely for the sake of preserving their freedom, 
or jeopardizing their freedom by accepting some ambiguous 
compromise with the East German dictatorship for the sake of 
national unity. This is the prospect that has alarmed Dr 
Adenauer, and that should equally alarm us; for the danger of 
it is not simply that the domestic opposition to Dr Adenauer 
may become stronger, but that it may change its character. In 
fact, such a change has already begun. The West German 
Social Democrats, whose advocacy of disengagement and of 
guaranteed military neutrality for a united Germany was 
hitherto combined with a firm and uncompromising insistence 
that unity is only possible in freedom, have recently adopted a 
new plan for unification which can only be described as an 
abandonment of that principle; it starts with the creation of 
joint organs composed of equal numbers of elected West Ger- 
man and non-elected East German delegates, makes every 
further progress towards unity dependent on the decisions of 
these organs, and no longer insists that progress in unification 
and progress in military disengagement — in practice, a with- 
drawal of Soviet troops without right of return — are mutually 
strictly interdependent. This is the first major document of the 
German Social Democrats that has been welcomed in the 
Soviet, and after some hesitation also in the East German press; 
and that means that the fundamental solidarity of the two major 
West German democratic forces in resistance to dictatorship 
and infiltration, which has hitherto been one of the decisive 
guarantees of West German political stability, is already being 
undermined. 

* * * 

But the most immediately threatened Western position, if 

Mr Macmillan’s plan was adopted, would be the very city of 
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West Berlin whose stability it is intended to assure. For the 
plan, at least as far as it has become known, overlooks the 
crucial fact that West Berlin depends for its survival not only 
on trade and transport links with the West, which under the 
plan would be guaranteed, but on constitutional, financial and 
currency links with the Federal Republic. 

By itself, the West Berlin economy is for simple structural and 
geographical reasons bound to be a deficit economy, unless it 
is ‘integrated’ into the economy of the surrounding Soviet zone; 
but if it were so integrated, it would, of course, become politically 
dependent on the East German régime, regardless of any inter- 
national agreements and guarantees, and even of the presence 
of Western troops. It is therefore no accident that the Berlin 
blockade of 1948 arose over the introduction of the West 
currency reform in the Western sectors of Berlin: for West 
Berlin would inevitably become ‘integrated’ into Eastern 
Germany if it adopted the East German currency, and its 
economy could not sustain a separate currency of its own. It was 
for that reason that the late Ernst Reuter insisted, with the 
support of the Berlin democratic parties, on the introduction of 
the West German currency, despite the risk of the Russian 
reprisals that followed — as the only way to preserve the econ- 
omic, and hence the political, independence of the city. But 
the currency link and the financial subsidies from the Federal 
Republic, without which Berlin’s present westward trade could 
not be sustained, obviously require a high degree of legal unity 
between Berlin and Western Germany; and that has been 
assured by constitutional links of a peculiar kind, under which 
West Berlin is represented in both houses of the Federal Parlia- 
ment and automatically takes over most West Germany laws, 
only remaining debarred from full membership of the Feder- 
ation by the maintenance in Berlin of an ‘occupation statute’ by 
the Western powers. 

It is at least difficult to conceive how these links could be 
preserved if Berlin was given a new status under the United 
Nations by a treaty negotiated with the Russian and East 
German Governments, as the latter would no doubt press for a 
‘free city’ that was politically at least neutral as between East 
and West Germany, and constitutionally separate from both. 
Such a ‘neutral’ city would not be economically viable as an 
independent unit, even if it comprised the whole of Berlin; it 
would only have the choice between dependence on East 
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Germany or steady economic decline, and would certainly 
cease to be either politically or economically the ‘shop window’ 
of the West that it is now. Of course, if the Soviets agreed to 
pledge the continued freedom of West Berlin and its communi- 
cations, under some United Nations guarantee, without a change 
in West Berlin’s constitutional and currency links with the Federal 
Republic, these last objections would not apply; but such a 
renunciation of future crisis possibilities would contradict their 
official claim that Berlin ‘lies on the territory of the (East) 
German Democratic Republic’. 


* * * 


But if it is vain to seek a ‘stable’ settlement of the East-West 
conflict, even within the local German framework, along the 
lines explored by the British Government, what are the altern- 
atives? There are, I believe, three answers to that question. In 
the immediate context of the present negotiations, our best 
course is probably to present plans linking the approach to 
peace and European security with the approach to German 
unity by a loosening of the partition lines. These plans cannot 
and need not be based on a rigid rejection of any dealings with 
the East German régime, but they should be clearly conceived 
as leading to its eventual disappearance by agreement, not to 
its stabilization. In the framework of such a plan, a transition to 
a new status for Berlin could also be proposed as the present 
partition loosens; but so long as such a plan is rejected by the 
other side, we should refuse separate negotiations about Berlin 
and stand on our rights derived from the occupations and 
solemnly confirmed by Russia in 1949. 


* * * 


In the longer run, I still believe that the Western powers will 
have to revise their insistence on maintaining the West German 
alliance, and their own physical presence in Western Germany, 
at any price, and will have to adopt instead proposals for dis- 
engagement from Central Europe under strict guarantees. 
Such proposals would not envisage a ‘military vacuum’, as 
the thoughtless catchphrase goes, because the Germans and the 
other countries of the neutral belt thus created would retain 
adequate conventional forces to make it impossible to overrun 
them without open war, which would trigger off the inter- 
national nuclear guarantees. Nor would they be welcome to Mr 
Khrushchev, who clearly wishes to retain his present right of 
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military intervention in defence of the Communist régimes of 
Eastern Europe. But they would free our policy from the con- 
tradiction of preaching against the status quo while helping to 
maintain it in practice, which has already begun to undermine 
the stability of our position in West Germany, and they would 
instead put pressure on the Russians to reconsider their policy 
by raising anew the hopes of the captive peoples of Eastern 
Europe. They would, in fact, mean that we had begun to take 
the political offensive in the area where the forces of change 
work against the Communist dictatorship. 

But finally, there is a fundamental answer which comprises 
the other two. The real alternative, not just to the ‘Macmillan 
plan’, but to the underlying quest for ‘stability’, is to accept the 
fact that for the foreseeable time we shall have to live in a world 
of change, of conflict and of tension. That fact is not of our 
making and there is no escape from it. It will be easier to 
accept it once it is realized that to live in a world of conflict and 
tension does not mean to live forever with a grave risk of nuclear 
war. A marginal risk of that kind certainly does exist, since the 
weapons are there and available to both sides; but the ‘balance 
of terror’ and the nature of the conflict have kept and will con- 
tinue to keep it marginal — nor will it be greater if we accept 
the conflict than if we vainly try to evade it. It is not ‘race 
survival’ that is at stake — it is merely our right, and the right 
of other peoples, to live our lives in our own way. 


II. Imperialism and Nuclear Fission 


Paul Ignotus 


HE international scene seems more hopeful than it did 

some months ago. The reasons are twofold, military and 

political. Militarily (and technologically), the encourag- 
ing symptoms are those suggesting that the N A T O powers 
(and mainly the US) have maintained their lead over the 
USSR in nuclear strength whilst catching up with her in 
missiles. U S Administration spokesmen have emphasized their 
country’s ability to erase the Soviet Empire, as it were, by 
pressing a button. The development of American and British 
naval power (atomic submarines) makes it likely that within a 
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reasonable period all parts of the world will be exposed to the 
same threat, even if the U S and the U K were exterminated 
and only their floating power were to survive. Surely in con- 
nection with such possibilities, the word ‘promising’ sounds 
grimly ironical. So it is— owing to the unalterable fact that 
technological progress has created such possibilities. But it is no 
good ignoring them. There is no hope of checking the powers 
of destruction without facing them with a greater power of 
destruction. Any reference to NATO strength may strike 
some as ‘cold war’ propaganda; but, in fact, without the 
Western nations’ ability to rely on N A T O strength, and with- 
out the Soviet Union’s fearing it, the cold war would already 
have grown into a hot war. N ATO military superiority is 
indispensable to prevent war even more than to win it, and is a 
vital interest of the neutral countries no less than of the N A T O 
countries themselves. Of course, even more important than the 
growth of offensive or retaliatory power should be that of direct 
defence. The American experiments in anti-missile missiles 
seem to be hopeful. Information on the matter, as much as 
security permits, should be studied with the greatest interest. 


* * * 


Politically (and psychologically) progress consists in the 
elimination of the insipid alternatives: ‘toughness’ and ‘flexi- 
bility’. Mr Macmillan’s talks with French, German and Ameri- 
can statesmen and the subsequent N A 'T O Conference have 
resulted in the unanimous acceptance of some unequivocal 
points of which I think the two most essential are: (1) that 
there can be no question of giving up Berlin, whatever the 
Russian threats and promises; and (2) that there is no objection 
to a Summit Conference. The first decision is ‘tough’ and the 
second shows ‘flexibility’; but, more important, both are sen- 
sible. The greatest error of the camp urging ‘flexibility’ usually 
consists in suggesting free gifts to such aggressive totalitarian 
powers as the USSR or Red China. The more quickly and 
firmly it is made clear that nothing of the sort will be granted 
the greater the hope of preventing the Third World War. Maybe 
Mr Macmillan would have preferred a less bellicose formula on 
Berlin and has given way to the ‘tough’ one. Ifso, this was a wel- 
come concession to the Allies. Because I believe in peace, I 
believe in saying war when war is meant. Surely Mr Asquith 
would have had a better chance of preventing World War I 
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had he been more outspoken about Britain’s determination to 
fight; and had Mr Chamberlain in the spring of 1939 found 
somewhat more bellicose expressions to rebuke Hitler for his 
breach of faith and march on Prague than ‘This was not in the 
spirit of Munich’, he might also have helped Continentals to 
wake up somewhat earlier. The mistake of 1914 Liberals and 
1939 Tories must not be repeated in 1959 either by Socialists 
or by a Government fearing Socialist electoral victory. 


* * * 


The ‘tough’ N A T O partners also made a substantial con- 
cession, that of not being horrified (any longer) by the idea of 
negotiating with their opponents. This has been urged for years 
by Socialist and Liberal opposition parties all over the NA TO 
world, and the British Conservative Government did the proper 
thing when it took the practical initiative. Democracies must 
never be reluctant to negotiate. They should indeed be eager to 
do so and advertise their own eagerness. There is no reason to 
expect a miracle from either the Summit Conference or the 
Foreign Ministers’ talks which are to prepare it in the middle of 
May. Even less is there any reason to fear them. That the 
Russians may use them for propaganda can safely be assumed. 
But the Western powers are in a far stronger position than the 
Russians in a propaganda fight. They may start any talk with 
the proposal that the whole documentation should be made 
available to the readers and audiences of both the N A T O and 
the Warsaw Pact countries. If the Russians refuse, as they are 
likely to do, the West will have won the first propaganda battle. 
Ifthe Russians accept, the West will win nine out of ten subsequent 
propaganda battles. However many the vulnerable points of 
the Western Powers, they are in a position to make the Russians 
feel the rub even more; particularly so long as the Russians 
cannot afford to disown their Chinese comrades’ behaviour in 
Tibet or elsewhere. 

There may be just one snag about that: Khrushchev’s Western 
opposite number may not be good at repartee. But it seems 
already likely that the President of the U S will only make an 
introductory statement and then hand over to Vice-President 
Nixon, who (for instance when under the crossfire of British 
journalists during his visit in London) proved sufficiently that 
one need not worry about his presence of mind. 


* 





* * 
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So much for the worst — i.e. in case the forthcoming East- 
West talks cannot be saved from degenerating into a mere 
propaganda battle. But one should try to save them from that. 
This may prove to be hopeless; but the community of interests 
existing between the partners should make it hopeful. During 
the last war, Winston Churchill proved to be the greatest realist. 
At the beginning of hostilities, at the peak period of Molotov- 
Ribbentrop friendship, when fellow Conservatives were 
already determined to wage a war on the Soviet Union and 
in any case to write her off as a potential co-belligerent, he, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, declared that, however equi- 
vocal and puzzling the Kremlin’s attitude might be, the key to 
it was provided by ‘Russian national interest’ which would 
beyond a point compel Russia to resist Nazi expansion. That 
romantic student of seventeenth and eighteenth-century mili- 
tary strategy knew more of the motives of a Marxist-Leninist 
empire than did either the theoretical materialists in Blooms- 
bury or the practical materialists in the City. Had he said, less 
romantically, ‘power’ instead of ‘national’, he would have been 
even more exact. 

Russian power interest to-day is to come to terms with the 
N AT O powers — for the simple reason that Russia has in the 
long run harder blows to fear from powers not represented in 
N A T O than from those in it. 


* * * 


The recrudescence of German militarism is the bogey with 
which Communists have operated to divert attention from 
Russian and Chinese aggression. Many lies have been told about 
it; but all the same it is a serious possibility. Stalin himself made 
the first steps to give it encouragement after the end of the war. 
He hoped to win over German nationalists by flattering them 
(remember his message about the “Two Great Nations’ which 
should henceforward march together), and it was his satellite 
Communist parties all over liberated Europe which outdid all 
their then coalition partners in exonerating war criminals as a 
reward for conversion to Communist partisanship. His German 
policy was a success in so far as he got hold of the long range 
missiles planned in Germany. It was a failure in so far as the 
German state of mind was concerned. The existence of a pros- 
perous and free West Berlin, run by democratic Socialists at the 
heart of an unattractive ‘German Democratic Republic’, is the 
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most blatant challenge to Khrushchev’s confidence in the 
Communists’ ability to defeat ‘capitalism’ in ‘peaceful com- 
petition’. If, in accord with Khrushchev’s recent demands, 
Berlin had been allowed to come under Russian control, this 
would certainly have induced the whole of Germany to look 
for support in the East —- a venture, however, unlikely to have 
turned out in the way Khrushchev imagined it. After some years 
the Russians might have found themselves in the same position 
as the Italians when on Hitler’s side; their seniority in time not 
saving them from becoming junior partners, first industrially 
and then militarily. Whether then this alliance would have 
called itself a Dialectical Materialist People’s Union or, after 
some coups in the Kremlin, Fraternity in the Renewal of 
Idealism, Patriotism and Religion, would be of secondary 
interest. In either case, it was the West which recently saved 
Khrushchev from becoming a glorified or gassed captive of a 
future Hitler, and did so very cleverly, in its own interest. 

Should East-West negotiations tend towards creating guaran- 
tees against such an occurrence, that should be welcomed - 
amongst others, by the democratically minded Germans them- 
selves. Their Socialists should be only too glad to join in. As for 
Dr Adenauer and his party, it is of course nonsense to accuse 
them of crypto-Fascism; in fact, a new German Fascism would 
hit as fatal a blow to them as would a Communist Germany to 
the Russians. But it is true that the present-day German ruling 
party is disabled by its background and affiliations from detect- 
ing and eradicating the danger spots. The scandal that the 
Krupp-Werke have still not been disposed of or that racialist 
incitements could until recently be carried on unmolested, are 
only some of the most striking examples. It would be a great 
mistake on the part of German Socialists to embarrass Adenauer 
whilst he is to stand up against Communist Great Powers, but a 
decisive effort to have such undertakings as Krupps national- 
ized should be viewed with full sympathy by enlightened people 
all over the world. 

* * * 


Would Disengagement be a remedy? Theoretically it would. 
The greater the territories that are drawn out of the theatre of 
the armament race and put under international control, the 
greater the hopes of preventing war and establishing sooner or 
later a world authority. But there are two conditions for this 
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remedy to be applicable. One is that no more should be 
surrendered by the West than by the East; and the other that the 
military guarantees which are to replace armies on the spot 
should be believed in by all nations concerned. 

This question is not, of course, a purely German one. It con- 
cerns the whole of Europe, and mainly Russia’s East-European 
satellites. To imagine that countries such as Poland, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia should accept their present-day colonial 
status under the Russians for good is not only an insult but an 
unrealistic calculation. At the moment, an uneasy modus 
vivendi exists with the Poles; a cruel military domination lies 
over Hungary; and there is a lull, presumably due to (by 
Communist standards astonishing) prosperity in Czechoslo- 
vakia. But the Russians in their fits of soundness must be aware 
of the explosiveness of that area. It is not in their interest to 
wait until bitterness, at a moment of international earthquake, 
gets out of Western control; nor is it in the interest of the West. 
Military disengagement would be neither practicable nor 
worth while if it were not to entail the promise of gradual 
neutralization and democratization of the countries concerned. 

Disengagement has now been repudiated by N A T O and, 
as psychological conditions are not yet appropriate for it, this 
may not be a great loss. Mr Macmillan’s substitute proposal of 
‘freezing’ the forces is being considered instead by N A T O, 
and was received quite favourably by Moscow. Whether it can 
work will depend onits political implications. If it were to ‘freeze’ 
political conditions and stiffen a cuius regio, eius religio all over 
Europe, it would be doomed to failure. But it may be a 
sensible step to take if it were to lead towards more far-reaching 
agreements. Military ‘freezing’ can only make sense if it is 
coupled with political ‘de-freezing’. 


* * * 


The greatest danger to Russia as well as to NATO, 
SEAT O and neutral countries (mainly to India) is Com- 
munist China. No doubt the Russians know that. They are 
frightened by her size, the increase in her population, the pace 
set by her in ‘building up Socialism and marching towards 
Communism’, the puritanical bloodthirst and ruthless aggres- 
siveness characteristic of her recently adopted methods. They 
are only too well aware of China as their main competitor. 
Communism (or what we have got used to calling Com- 
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munism) is an imperialist and nationalist régime which toler- 
ates no equality between leaders; between leaders professing 
the same ideology even less than between ideological opponents. 

The clash of ambitions between Moscow and Peking has 
recently been quite obvious; remember Khrushchev’s remark 
on the ‘reactionary’ character of the Chinese communas. The 
apparent reluctance and belatedness of the Russians in com- 
menting on Tibet revealed a gap wider than what could be 
explained by ‘difference in methods, owing to different circum- 
stances’. The Russians cannot afford to wage an ideological 
battle on two fronts, and so long as ‘revisionism’ is their bugbear 
they will surely avoid an open clash with the Chinese. But that 
it is in their interest to prevent the Chinese from achieving a 
status of power similar to their own or to that of the Americans, 
is as clear to themselves as to anybody else. According to Ameri- 
can estimates (quoted by Mr Buchan, Encounter, January 1959) 
China will in three years’ time be able to manufacture atomic 
bombs. Knowing the state of mind ruling over China to-day, 
and the Chinese illusion (however irrational) that a numerous 
nation has a greater chance of surviving nuclear warfare than a 
less numerous one, it can hardly be doubted that the Chinese 
will be more hot-headed in threatening with that weapon than 
are any of the three Powers possessing it to-day or those two or 
three likely to produce it in the near future. There must be some 
Russian leaders who wonder whether Russia would not in the 
long run win rather than lose by helping to establish an inter- 
national control organization to prevent newcomers from 
joining a ‘thermonuclear club’ in which everybody does what 
he likes. 


* * * 


To-day the greatest realist is Bertrand Russell — not in spite of 
being a rationalist Utopian but because of it. Most of the tenets 
asserted in his recent volume* are what he calls them, common 
sense; but it needs a great and paradoxical philosopher to 
formulate a truth which is both too obvious and too fantastic 
to be believed. He proves that mankind can be exterminated by 
nuclear arms. He also proves that any uni- or multilateral 
pledge to refrain from nuclear warfare is futile unless it is 
followed by general restrictions on national sovereignty. He says: 


* Bertrand Russell, Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare, George Allen and 
Unwin, 3s. 6d. 
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If all existing nuclear weapons had been destroyed and there 
were an agreement that no new ones should be manufac- 
tured, any serious war would, nevertheless, become a 
nuclear war as soon as the belligerents had time to manu- 
facture the forbidden weapons. 


He recognizes that fanaticism and nationalism are the two main 
obstacles to the ‘creation of an international Authority with 
power to enforce its decisions’. As a result of nuclear weapons, 
he says, any separate State has become as untenable as the 
armed castles after the invention of gunpowder. World Govern- 
ment has become the only alternative to an ever-present threat 
to all our lives; and World Government can neither be brought 
about nor work without tolerance prevailing — that is, without 
democratic control. 

It may be partly Lord Russell’s fault that the echo of his cam- 
paigning has been at odds with his own conclusions. While 
the supporters of nuclear armament liked to ignore his pre- 
misses, the anti-nuclear crusaders simply kept repeating his 
idea that survival was more important than anything else, and 
jumped to emotional conclusions without taking the trouble to 
ponder the consequences of one or another proposal. In fact, 
the remedy they suggest — unilateral and unconditional renun- 
ciation of nuclear arms — would be an invitation to the aggres- 
sors not only to enslave Britain, but also to obliterate it as a 
potential source of danger. By Lord Russell’s arguments it can 
be proved that disaster would be courted rather than averted 
by following the advice of the Aldermaston enthusiasts. 

Lord Russell may have tactical reasons for not making this 
clear in so many words; perhaps mistakenly, he is more con- 
cerned with drawing attention to the danger than with stressing 
the futility of one or another remedy. For this very reason, he 
ignores some fundamental differences between ‘East and 
West’, or the U S and the USSR, while trying to appeal to 
both. He criticizes his critics who, he says, 


do not think that those who prefer life rather than death, 
even under Communism or under Capitalism, as the case 
may be, should be free to choose the alternative they prefer. 


Surely he is aware of the difference between the treatments 
meted out to pro-Communists by Washington and pro-Capital- 
ists by Moscow. If, however, he hopes he will be able to influence 
Soviet leaders by the courtesy of ignoring such shades of differ- 
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ence, he is justified in trying. I do not think that courtesy is 
sufficient to convince them; but their fear from a coming Hitler 
or an existing Mao Tse-tung may be a help. 





* 





* * 


The Western Powers have much to offer to Russia. They 
can offer her economic aid. However impressive (indeed, 
breath-taking) some of the Russian industrial achievements, 
and however ambitious (and partly perhaps realistic) the new 
Seven Year Plan, the standard of living in the Communist orbit 
is still very low, and it would not only be inhuman but suicidal 
on the part of the Russian rulers to miss an opportunity of 
substantially improving it. More important, the Western 
Powers can offer Russia security, against ideological foes and 
comradely competitors alike. What they themselves want is also 
security and, what cannot be separated from their own security, 
a decisive step towards the establishment of an international 
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legal order, and a more liberal treatment of the nations subdued 
to Russian power. 

Of course, such offers cannot be made by any of the Western 
Governments as outspokenly as they are defined here. But 
informal talks serve the purpose of driving home what cannot 
be stated officially and publicly in so many words. Even 
if approaches on these lines are made in the most tactful and 
cautious way, it is doubtful whether the Russian leaders will | 
grasp them. What we know is that it would be common | 
sense for them to do so. There is no guarantee thatcommonsense_ | 
will prevail. Like Hitler and Mussolini, like Stalin, and for that 
matter Napoleon, most self-made emperors are able tocombine | 
uncommon astuteness with uncommon blindness. Khrushchev 
may not be one of the few exceptions. But some of his runners-up 
may be. No régime can be so ‘monolithic’ as to eliminate 
struggles for internal power. No dictator can liquidate his 
lieutenants without appointing others who may turn out to be as 
much ‘Trotskyite’ or ‘anti-party-group’ heretics as those he had 
liquidated. It would be wishful thinking to rely on the possibi- 
lity of an anti-Communist upheaval in Russia. But that unan- 
imity is artificial can safely be taken for granted. It was the 
struggle for survival which for a dramatic moment united 
Stalin’s lieutenants in their, allegedly tacit, agreement not 
to call the doctor after his stroke. And the same instinct + 
might work either with the present-day Russian dictator or 
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with the internal opposition if they are offered a choice be- 
tween security bought by concessions on the one hand, and an 
unpreventable disaster precipitated by aggressiveness on the 
other. The West should offer them the most generous terms for 
substantial concessions and give them nothing for nothing. 


III. Imperialism in Tibet 


G. F. Hudson 


Press; events in that mountain-girt land of incarnate 

Buddhas, mahatmas and abominable snowmen have 
still a glamour of fascinating mystery such as perhaps no other 
country in the world now possesses. Even pictures of aircraft 
flying over Lhasa have not sufficed entirely to dispel it. The 
trouble is, however, that it has been so much abused by char- 
latans that the public has not unnaturally been rather sceptical 
about stories from the other side of the Himalayas, and for a 
long time the revolt of the Khambas in eastern Tibet had an air 
of unreality as far as the outside world was concerned; no non- 
Communist journalists could get anywhere near the area, and 
such news as there was was relayed through refugees in Kalim- 
pong, with the Indian authorities doing their best to persuade 
newspaper correspondents that almost perfect peace reigned in 
a territory where India, having withdrawn its original objection 
to Chinese conquest, wished the inhabitants to confirm the 
thesis that their submission had been quite voluntary. As long 
as nothing happened in Lhasa, the Khamba revolt might 
indeed have gone on for years with plenty of killing, burning, 
raping and deportation, but without providing hard news for 
the world’s Press or attracting general attention. But the 
fighting in Lhasa and the flight of the Dalai Lama to India 
tore open the veil in which the struggle in eastern Tibet 
had previously been shrouded, and even the Indian Prime 
Minister has been compelled to face the fact that the Tibetan 
nation did not cease to exist because it was described in a 
treaty between Delhi and Peking as ‘the Tibet region of 
China’. 
However strange the geographical and cultural setting of 
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events in Tibet, and however obscure some of the incidents 
leading up to the recent climax in Lhasa, the essence of the 
situation is quite simple; it is just that the Tibetans do not want 
to be governed by the Chinese. They do not want it any more 
than Indians, Burmese or Irishmen want to be governed by 
Englishmen, or Algerians want to be governed by Frenchmen 
or Indonesians by Dutchmen or Chechens and Esthonians by 
Russians or Poles and Czechs by Germans. Tibetan nation- 
alism, in spite of its unique trappings of divine monarchy, is in 
essentials like every other nationalism in the world, and in 
terms of cultural peculiarity, natural frontiers and traditional 
independence it has a better claim to sovereignty than most. 
Where the situation in Tibet is exceptional is in the extremely 
recent date of the conquest against which the Tibetans have been 
rebelling. The other colonial empires of the world, whether in 
retreat before the forces of national separatism or still being 
resolutely maintained, are for the most part creations of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, formed in days when 
colonial expansion was the fashion and ‘imperialism’ had not 
yet become a dirty word. In 1940, however, the Soviet Union 
annexed the Baltic States after they had been independent for 
just over two decades and has continued to hold them since the 
winning of ‘the Great Patriotic War’; the emphasis laid in these 
annexations on the voluntary character of the adhesion of the 
Baltic peoples to the Communist Russian empire foreshadowed 
a new type of imperialism no less coercive, but far more hypo- 
critical than the old, in that conquest was given the name of 
liberation and enforced submission became a spontaneous act 
of the popular will. In 1951 this procedure was repeated — 
though without the bogus plebiscites conducted in the Baltic 
States — when a Chinese army imposed terms on Tibet after the 
latter had enjoyed de facto independence from China for just 
short of forty years. 

The Chinese claimed that Tibet was already Chinese terri- 
tory and that the enforcement of their authority there was a 
matter solely of domestic jurisdiction. The weakness of Tibet’s 
international position was indeed that no other nation had 
recognized its de jure sovereignty. Secluded in the heart of Asia, 
it played no part in general international trade or diplomacy, 
and its only big neighbour other than China, the British Raj in 
India until 1947 and its Indian national replacement after that 
date, was never willing to impair good relations with China by 
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de jure recognition of Tibetan independence — though we are 
often told that British policy is always to recognize any régime 
which has shown itself to have effective control of a territory. 
The British formula was that China had ‘suzerainty’, not sover- 
eignty, over Tibet, and that the Tibetans had ‘autonomy’. 
From 1912 to 1950 these verbal definitions had no practical 
significance, for the Tibetans had driven out the Chinese 
troops in 1912 and thereafter China had no authority at all in 
Tibet, whatever the diplomats might make of its ‘suzerainty’. 
Only when a powerful Chinese army advanced into Tibet in 
1950 did Tibet’s lack of recognized sovereign status become im- 
portant; it meant that Tibet was not, and could not be, a 
member of the United Nations, and that Peking had a good 
juridical cover for a war of conquest. 

The Chinese historic claim to Tibet is not an ancient one; as 
against the many centuries when it was an independent 
kingdom, Chinese domination dates only from 1720. The 
Mongols overran Tibet in the thirteenth century when they 
also overran China, but although Kublai Khan and his 
successors ruled from Peking, their empire can scarcely be 
called Chinese; even the eighteenth-century subjugation was 
more the work of the Manchu dynasty and its largely non- 
Chinese forces than of China itself. Peking’s control was never 
more than a form of loose, indirect rule through the Dalai Lama 
and his ministers — or through local chiefs called T°’u Ssu in the 
border country of eastern Tibet — and it lapsed almost entirely 
after about 1850. The British armed intervention in Tibet in 
1904 was not, as now represented by the Chinese, an endeavour 
to take away a piece of territory from China, but arose from the 
refusal of the Tibetan authorities on the Indian border to take 
any notice of agreements concluded between the British and 
Chinese Governments. Then in 1910 the Chinese sent a military 
expedition to Lhasa to reassert their authority, but the outbreak 
of revolution in China in the following year deprived it of 
support, and the troops sent to Tibet had to surrender to native 
insurgents. Chinese outposts remained in the ethnically 
Tibetan border territory east of Batang, but no Chinese troops 
were seen again in central or western Tibet until in the autumn 
of 1950 Mao Tse-tung ordered the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army to advance into Tibet ‘to free the Tibetans from imperi- 
alist oppression and to consolidate the national defences of 
China’s western frontier’. 
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It was never made clear under what imperialist oppression 
the Tibetans in 1950 had the misfortune to be suffering. 
Reference was no doubt intended to the British incursion into 
Tibet in 1904, but the British had then only occupied Lhasa 
for a short time, and in 1947 they had withdrawn from India 
itself, thus losing any point of contact with Tibetan territory. 
The government of Mr Nehru could hardly be said to be 
oppressing the Tibetans, and apart from Indians and Nepalese 
there were probably not more than a dozen foreigners in the 
whole country. But since the task of the People’s Liberation 
Army could not ideologically be other than to liberate from 
imperialism, the advance of its columns was in itself a proof in 
Chinese Communist eyes that imperialists were in control of 
Tibet. 

The strength of the Chinese invasion army was too great for 
the Tibetans to resist and they appealed to India for support. 
The Indian Government protested to China, describing the 
invasion as ‘deplorable’, but was brusquely informed that ‘no 
foreign interference in the problems of Tibet can be tolerated’. 
After Indian remonstrances had failed to produce any effect, 
the Tibetans appealed to the United Nations, but the Indian 
delegate opposed consideration of the appeal, and on Novem- 
ber 24th, 1950, the Steering Committee of the Assembly de- 
clined to put it on the agenda. The Tibetans were thus left with- 
out support or protection from any quarter, and had no option 
but to accept China’s terms. The agreement concluded between 
the Dalai Lama and the Chinese People’s Government on 
May 23rd, 1951, provided that the Tibetan people should ‘unite 
and drive out aggressive imperialist forces from Tibet’ and 
should ‘return to the big family of the Motherland — the 
People’s Republic of China’; that ‘the local government of 
Tibet’ should admit the Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
throughout the country and incorporate Tibet’s own armed 
forces into it in order to ‘consolidate the national defences’. In 
return the Chinese undertook to respect ‘the established status, 
functions and powers of the Dalai Lama’ and not to use com- 
pulsion to introduce ‘reforms’ in Tibet. Tibet was thus accorded 
‘national regional autonomy’ within China, but large areas of 
ethnically Tibetan territory were not included in this ‘auto- 
nomous Tibet’, but were incorporated in the Chinese provinces 
of Chinghai and Sikang (amalgamated with Szechwan in 1955). 
It was in these eastern borderlands that the anti-Chinese 
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revolts began, and the main grievance which produced them 
appears to have been the systematic planting of Chinese settlers 
in Tibetan-inhabited areas. It was the westward movement of 
Khamba rebels into the region of Lhasa which precipited the 
turmoil in the capital and finally led to the flight of the Dalai 
Lama to India. 

A retired British colonial governor reading in his morning 
newspaper the correspondence (published by the Chinese) 
between the Dalai Lama and the Chinese Political Commissar 
in Lhasa must surely recognize from his own experience the 
familiar phenomena of indirect rule — the dilemma and indeci- 
sion of a subordinate ruler caught between the pressure of an 
alien authority and the rising nationalism of his own people. 
The Dalai Lama was not, as the Chinese claim, abducted 
against his will by the rebels, but it is very likely that he was 
reluctant openly to defy Chinese power and hesitated before 
making up his mind to leave his palace and go into exile from 
his native land. But his final crossing of the Rubicon — or rather 
of the Tsangpo — placed him historically in the ranks of those 
established rulers who have joined in popular national revolt 
against a foreign conqueror rather than enjoy the pomp and 
revenues of office as his puppet. 
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The Fallacy of Personal Rights 


Simone Weil 


to another without committing a cruelty and offending 
against justice. 

‘Your person does not interest me.’ These words can be used 
in an affectionate conversation between close friends, without 
jarring upon even the tenderest nerve of their friendship. 

In the same way, one can say without degrading oneself, 
‘My person does not count,’ but not ‘I do not count.’ 

This proves that there is something amiss with the vocabulary 
of the modern trend of thought known as Personalism. And in 
this domain, where there is a grave error of vocabulary it is 
almost certainly the sign of a grave error of thought. 

There is something sacred in every man, but it is not his 
person. Nor yet is it the human personality. It is this nian; no 
more and no less. 

I see a passer-by in the street. He has long arms, blue eyes, 
and a mind whose thoughts I do not know, but perhaps they 
are commonplace. 

It is neither his person, nor the human personality in him, 
which is sacred to me. It is he. The whole of him. The arms, the 
eyes, the thoughts, everything. Not without infinite scruple 
would I touch anything of this. 

If it were the human personality in him that was sacred to 
me, I could easily put out his eyes. As a blind man he would be 
exactly as much a human personality as before. I should not 
have touched the person in him at all. I should have destroyed 
nothing but his eyes. 

It is impossible to define what is meant by respect for human 
personality. It is not just that it cannot be defined in words. 
That can be said of many perfectly clear ideas. But this one 
cannot be conceived either; it cannot be defined nor isolated 
by the silent operation of the mind. 

To set up as a standard of public morality a notion which can 
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neither be defined nor conceived is to open the door to every 
kind of tyranny. 

The notion of rights, which was launched into the world in 
1789, has proved unable, because of its intrinsic inadequacy, 
to fulfil the réle assigned to it. 

To combine two inadequate notions, by talking about the 
rights of human personality, will not bring us any further. 

What is it, exactly, that prevents me from putting that man’s 
eyes out if I am allowed to do so and if it takes my fancy? 

Although it is the whole of him that is sacred to me, he is not 
sacred in all respects and from every point of view. He is not 
sacred in as much as he happens to have long arms, blue eyes, 
or possibly commonplace thoughts. Nor as a duke, if he is one; 
nor as a dustman, if that is what he is. Nothing of all this would 
stay my hand. 

What would stay it is the knowledge that if someone were to 
put out his eyes, his soul would be lacerated by the thought 
that harm was being done to him. 

At the bottom of the heart of every human being, from 
earliest infancy until the tomb, there is something that goes on 
indomitably expecting, in the teeth of all experience of crimes 
committed, suffered, and witnessed, that good and not evil 
will be done to him. It is this above all that is sacred in every 
human being. 

The good is the only source of the sacred. There is nothing 
sacred except the good and what pertains to it. 

This profound and childlike and unchanging expectation of 
good in the heart is not what is involved when we agitate for 
our rights. The motive which prompts a little boy to watch 
jealously to see if his brother has a slightly larger piece of cake 
arises from a much more superficial level of the soul. The word 
justice means two very different things according to whether it 
refers to the one or the other level. It is only the former one that 
matters. 

Every time that there arises from the depths of a human 
heart the childish cry which Christ himself could not restrain, 
‘Why am I being hurt?’, then there is certainly injustice. For 
if, as often happens, it is only the result of a misunderstanding, 
then the injustice consists in the inadequacy of the explanation. 

Those people who inflict the blows which provoke this cry 
are prompted by different motives according to temperament 
or occasion. There are some people who get a positive pleasure 
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from the cry; and many others simply do not hear it. For it is a 
silent cry, which sounds only in the secret heart. 

These two states of mind are closer than they appear to be. 
The. second is only a weaker mode of the first; its deafness is 
complacently cultivated because it is agreeable and it offers 
a positive satisfaction of its own. There are no other restraints 
upon our will than material necessity and the existence of 
other human beings around us. Any imaginary extension of 
these limits is seductive, so there is a seduction in whatever 
helps us to forget the reality of the obstacles. That is why 
upheavals like war and civil war are so intoxicating; they 
empty human lives of their reality and seem to turn people into 
puppets. That is also why slavery is so pleasant to the masters. 

In those who have suffered too many blows, in slaves for 
example, that place in the heart from which the infliction of 
evil evokes a cry of surprise may seem to be dead. But it is 
never quite dead; it is simply unable to cry out any more. It has 
sunk into a state of dumb and ceaseless lamentation. 

And even in those who still have the power to cry out, the 
cry hardly ever expresses itself, either inwardly or outwardly, 
in coherent language. Usually, the words through which it 
seeks expression are quite irrelevant. 

This is all the more inevitable because those who most often 
have occasion to feel that evil is being done to them are those 
who are least trained in the art of speech. Nothing, for example, 
is more frightful than to see some poor wretch in the police 
court stammering before a magistrate who keeps up an elegant 
flow of witticisms. 

Apart from the intelligence, the only human faculty which 
has an interest in public freedom of expression is that point in 
the heart which cries out against evil. But as it cannot express 
itself, freedom is of little use to it. What is first needed is a 
system of public education capable of providing it, so far as 
possible, with means of expression; and next, a régime in which 
the public freedom of expression is characterized not so much 
by freedom as by an attentive silence in which this faint and 
inept cry can make itself heard; and finally, institutions are 
needed of a sort which will, so far as possible, put power into 
the hands of men who are able and anxious to hear and 
understand it. 

Clearly, a political party busily seeking, or maintaining 
itself in, power can discern nothing in these cries except a 
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noise. Its reaction will be different according to whether the 
noise interferes with or contributes to that of its own propag- 
anda. But it can never be capable of the tender and sensitive 
attention which is needed to understand its meaning. 

The same is true to a lesser degree of organizations contam- 
inated by party influences; in other words, when public life is 
dominated by a party system, it is true of all organizations, 
including, for example, trade unions and even churches. 

Naturally, too, parties and similar organizations are equally 
insensitive to intellectual scruples. 

So when freedom of expression means in fact no more than 
freedom of propaganda for organizations of this kind, there is 
in fact no free expression for the only parts of the human soul 
that deserve it. Or if there is any, it is infinitesimal; hardly 
more than in a totalitarian system. 

And this is how it is in a democracy where the party system 
controls the distribution of power; which is what we call 
democracy in France, for up to now we have known no other. 
We must therefore invent something different. 

Applying the same criterion in the same way to any public 
institution we can reach equally obvious conclusions. 

It is not the person which provides this criterion. When the 
infliction of evil provokes a cry of sorrowful surprise from the 
depth of the soul, it is not a personal thing. Injury to the 
personality and its desires is not sufficient to evoke it, but only 
and always the sense of contact with injustice through pain. It 
is always, in the last of men as in Christ himself, an impersonal 
protest. 

There are also many cries of personal protest, but they are 
unimportant; you may provoke as many of them as you wish 
without violating anything sacred. 


* * * 


So far from its being his person, what is sacred in a human 
being is the impersonal in him. 

Everything which is impersonal in man is sacred, and 
nothing else. 

In our days, when writers and scientists have so oddly 
usurped the place of priests, the public acknowledges, with a 
totally unjustified docility, that the artistic and scientific 
faculties are sacred. This is generally held to be self-evident, 
though it is very far from being so. If any reason is felt to be 
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called for, people allege that the free play of these faculties is 
one of the highest manifestations of the human personality. 

Often it is, indeed, no more than that. In which case it is 
easy to see how much it is worth and what can be expected 
from it. 

One of its results is the sort of attitude which is summed up 
in Blake’s horrible saying: ‘Sooner murder an infant in its 
cradle than nurse unacted desires’; or the attitude which breeds 
the idea of the ‘gratuitous act’. Another result is a science in 
which every possible standard, criterion and value is recog- 
nized except truth. 

Gregorian chant, Romanesque architecture, the Iliad, the 
invention of geometry were not, for the people through whom 
they were brought into being and made available to us, 
occasions for the manifestation of personality. 

When science, art, literature and philosophy are simply the 
manifestation of personality they are on a level where glorious 
and dazzling achievements are possible, which can make a man’s 
name live for thousands of years. But above this level, far 
above, separated by an abyss, is the level where the highest 
things are achieved. These things are essentially anonymous. 

It is pure chance whether the names of those who reach this 
level are preserved or lost; even when they are remembered 
they have become anonymous. Their personality has vanished. 

Truth and beauty dwell on this level of the impersonal and 
the anonymous. This is the realm of the sacred; on the other 
level nothing is sacred, except in the sense that we might say 
this of a touch of colour in a picture if it represented the 
Eucharist. 

What is sacred in science is truth; what is sacred in art is 
beauty. Truth and beauty are impersonal. All this is too 
obvious. 

If a child is doing a sum and does it wrong, the mistake bears 
the stamp of his personality. If he does the sum exactly right, 
his personality does not enter into it at all. 

Perfection is impersonal. Our personality is the part of us 
which belongs to error and sin. The whole effort of the mystic 
has always been to become such that there is no part left in his 
soul to say ‘I’. 

But the part of the soul which says ‘We’ is infinitely more 


dangerous still. 
* * * 
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Impersonality is only reached by the practice of a form of 
attention which is rare in itself and impossible except in solitude; 
and not only physical but mental solitude. This is never 
achieved by a man who thinks of himself as a member of a 
collectivity, as part of something which says ‘We’. 

Men as parts of a collectivity are debarred from even the 
lower forms of the impersonal. A group of human beings cannot 
even add two and two. Working out a sum takes place in a 
mind temporarily oblivious of the existence of any other 
minds. 

Although the personal and the impersonal are opposed, there 
is a way from the one to the other. But there is no way from the 
collective to the impersonal. A collectivity must dissolve into 
separate persons before the impersonal can be reached. 

This is the only sense in which the person has more of the 
sacred than the collectivity. 

The collectivity is not only alien to the sacred, but it deludes 
us with a false imitation of it. 

Idolatry is the name of the error which attributes a sacred 
character to the collectivity; and it is the commonest of crimes, 
at all times, at all places. The man for whom the development 
of personality is all that counts has totally lost all sense of the 
sacred, and it is hard to know which of these errors is the worst. 
They are often found combined, in various proportions, in the 
same mind. But the second error is much less powerful and 
enduring than the first. 

Spiritually, the struggle between Germany and France in 
1940 was in the main not a struggle between barbarism and 
civilization or between evil and good, but between the first 
of these two errors and the second. The victory of the former is 
not surprising; it is by nature the stronger. 

There is nothing scandalous in the subordination of the 
person to the collectivity; it is a mechanical fact of the same 
order as the inferiority of a gram to a kilogram on the scales. 
The person is in fact always subordinate to the collectivity, 
even in its so-called free expression. 

For example, it is precisely those artists and writers who are 
most inclined to think of their art as the manifestation of their 
personality who are in fact the most in bondage to public taste. 
Hugo had no difficulty in reconciling the cult of the self with 
his réle of ‘resounding echo’; and examples like Wilde, Gide, 
and the Surrealists are even more obvious. Scientists of the 
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same class are equally enslaved by fashion, which rules over 
science even more despotically than over the shape of hats. 
For these men the collective opinion of specialists is practically 
a dictatorship. 

The person, being subordinate to the collective both in fact 
and by the nature of things, enjoys no natural rights which can 
be appealed to on its behalf. 

It is said, quite correctly, that in antiquity there existed no 
notion of respect for the person. The ancients thought far too 
clearly to entertain such a confused idea. 

The human being can only escape from the collective by 
raising himself above the personal and entering into the 
impersonal. The moment he does this, there is something in 
him, a small portion of his soul, upon which nothing of the 
collective can get a hold. If he can root himself in the im- 
personal good so as to be able to draw energy from it, then he 
is in a condition, whenever he feels the obligation to do so, to 
bring to bear without any outside help, against any collectivity, 
a small but real force. 

There are occasions when an almost infinitesimal force can be 
decisive. A collectivity is much stronger than a single man; but 
every collectivity depends for its existence upon operations, of 
which simple addition is the elementary example, which can 
only be performed by a mind in a state of solitude. 

This dependence suggests a method of giving the impersonal 
a hold on the collective, if only we could find out how to use it. 

Every man who has once touched the level of the im- 
personal is charged with a responsibility towards all human 
beings: to safeguard, not their persons, but whatever frail 
potentialities are hidden within them for passing over to the 
impersonal. 

It is primarily to these men that the appeal to respect the 
sacredness of the human being should be addressed. For such 
an appeal can have no reality unless it is addressed to someone 
capable of understanding it. 

It is useless to explain to a collectivity that there is something 
in each of the units composing it which it ought not to violate. 
To begin with, a collectivity is not someone, except by a fiction; 
it has only an abstract existence and can only be spoken to 
fictitiously. And, moreover, if it were someone it would be 
someone who was not disposed to respect anything except 
himself. 
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Further, the chief danger does not lie in the collectivity’s 
tendency to circumscribe the person, but in the person’s 
tendency to immolate himself in the collective. Or perhaps the 
first danger is only a superficial and deceptive aspect of the 
second. 

Just as it is useless to tell the collectivity that the person is 
sacred, it is also useless to tell the person so. The person cannot 
believe it. It does not feel sacred. The reason that prevents the 
person from feeling sacred is that actually it is not. 

If there are some people who feel differently, who feel some- 
thing sacred in their own persons and believe they can generalize 
and attribute it to every person, they are under a double illusion. 

What they feel is not the authentic sense of the sacred but its 
false imitation engendered by the collective; and if they feel 
it in respect of their own person it is because it participates in 
collective prestige through the social consideration bestowed 
upon it. 

So they are mistaken in thinking they can generalize from 
their own case. Their motive is generous, but it cannot have 
enough force to make them really see the mass of people as 
anything but mere anonymous human matter. But it is hard 
for them to find this out, because they have no contact with the 
mass of people. 

The person in man is a thing in distress; it feels cold and is 
always looking for a warm shelter. 

But those in whom it is, in fact or in expectation, warmly 
wrapped in social consideration are unaware of this. 

That is why it was not in popular circles that the philosophy 
of personalism originated and developed, but among writers, 
for whom it is part of their profession to have or hope to acquire 
a name and a reputation. 

Relations between the collectivity and the person should be 
arranged with the sole purpose of removing whatever is 
detrimental to the growth and mysterious germination of the 
impersonal element in the soul. 

This means, on the one hand, that for every person there 
should be enough room, enough freedom to plan the use of 
one’s time, the opportunity to reach ever higher levels of 
attention, some solitude, some silence. At the same time the 
person needs warmth, lest it be driven by distress to submerge 


itself in the collective. 


* * * 
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If this is the good, then modern societies, even democratic 
ones, seem to go about as far as it is possible to go in the direction 
of evil. In particular, a modern factory reaches perhaps almost 
the limit of horror. Everybody in it is constantly harassed and 
kept on edge by the interference of extraneous wills while the 
soul is left in cold and desolate misery. What man needs is 
silence and warmth; what he is given is an icy pandemonium. 

Physical labour may be painful, but it is not degrading as 
such. It is not art; it is not science; it is something else, pos- 
sessing an exactly equal value with art and science, for it 
provides an equal opportunity to reach the impersonal stage 
of attention. 

To take a youth who has a vocation for this kind of work and 
employ him at a conveyor-belt or as a piece-work machinist is 
no less a crime than to put out the eyes of the young Watteau 
and make him turn a grindstone. But the painter’s vocation can 
be discerned and the other cannot. 

Exactly to the same extent as art and science, though in a 
different way, physical labour is a certain contact with the 
reality, the truth, and the beauty of this universe and with the 
eternal wisdom which is the order in it. 

For this reason it is sacrilege to degrade labour in exactly 
the same sense that it is sacrilege to trample upon the 
Eucharist. 

If the workers felt this, if they felt that by being the victim 
they are in a certain sense the accomplice of sacrilege, their 
resistance would have a very different force from what is pro- 
vided by the consideration of personal rights. It would not be 
an economic demand but an impulse from the depth of their 
being, fierce and desperate like that of a young girl who is 
being forced into a brothel; and at the same time it would be a 
cry of hope from the depth of their heart. 

This feeling, which surely enough exists in them, is so in- 
articulate as to be indiscernible even to themselves; and it is not 
the professionals of speech who can express it for them. 

Usually, when addressing them on their conditions, the 
selected topic is wages; and for men burdened with a fatigue 
that makes any effort of attention painful it is a relief to con- 
template the unproblematic clarity of figures. 

In this way, they forget that the subject of the bargain,. which 
they complain they are being forced to sell cheap and for less 
than the just price, is nothing other than their soul. 
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Suppose the devil were bargaining for the soul of some poor 
wretch and someone, moved by pity, should step in and say to 
the devil: ‘It is a shame for you to bid so low; the commodity is 
worth at least twice as much.’ 

Such is the sinister farce which has been played by the work- 
ing-class movement, its trade unions, its political parties, its 
leftist intellectuals. 

This bargaining spirit was already implicit in the notion of 
rights which the men of 1789 so unwisely made the keynote of 
their deliberate challenge to the world. By so doing, they 
ensured its inefficacy in advance. 


* * * 


The notion of rights is linked with the notion of sharing out, 
of exchange, of measured quantity. It has a commercial flavour, 
essentially evocative of legal claims and arguments. Rights are 
always asserted in a tone of contention; and when this tone is 
adopted, it must rely upon force in the background, or else it 
will be laughed at. 

There is a number of other notions, all in the same category, 
which are themselves entirely alien to the supernatural but 
nevertheless a little superior to brute force. All of them relate 
to the behaviour of the collective animal, to use Plato’s 
language, while it still exhibits a few traces of the training 
imposed on it by the supernatural working of grace. If they are 
not continually revived by a renewal of this working, if they are 
merely survivals of it, they become necessarily subject to the 
animal’s caprice. 

To this category belong the notion of rights, and of person- 
ality, and of democracy. As Bernanos had the courage to point 
out, democracy offers no defence against dictatorship. By the 
nature of things, the person is subdued to the collectivity, and 
rights are dependent upon force. The lies and misconceptions 
which obscure this truth are extremely dangerous because they 
prevent us from appealing to the only thing which is immune to 
force and can preserve us from it: namely, that other force 
which is the radiance of the spirit. It is only in plants, by virtue 
of the sun’s energy caught up by the green leaves and operating 
in the sap, that inert matter can find its way upward against 
the law of gravity. A plant deprived of light is gradually but 
inexorably overcome by gravity and death. 

Among the lies in question is the eighteenth-century 
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materialists’ notion of natural right. We do not owe this to 
Rousseau, whose lucid and powerful spirit was of genuinely 
Christian inspiration, but to Diderot and the Encyclopaedists. 

It was from Rome that we inherited the notion of rights, and 
like everything that comes from ancient Rome, who is the 
woman full of the names of blasphemy in the Apocalypse, it is 
pagan and unbaptizable. The Romans, like Hitler, understood 
that power is not fully efficacious unless clothed in a few ideas, 
and to this end they made use of the idea of rights, which is 
admirably suited to it. Modern Germany has been accused of 
flouting the idea; but she invoked it ad nauseam in her rdle of 
deprived, proletarian nation. It is true, of course, that she 
allows only one right to her victims: obedience. Ancient Rome 
did the same. 

It is singularly monstrous that ancient Rome should be 
praised for having bequeathed to us the notion of rights. If we 
examine Roman law in its cradle, to see what species it belongs 
to, we discover that property was defined by the jus utendi et 
abutendi. And in fact the things which the property owner had 
the right to use or abuse at will were for the most part human 
beings. 

The Greeks had no conception of rights. They had no words 
to express it. They were content with the name of justice. 

It is extraordinary that Antigone’s unwritten law should have 
been confused with the idea of natural right. In Creon’s eyes 
there was absolutely nothing that was natural in Antigone’s 
behaviour. He thought she was mad. 

And we should be the last people to disagree with him; we 
who at this moment are thinking, talking and behaving exactly 
as he did. One has only to consult the text. 

Antigone says to Creon: ‘It was not Zeus who published that 
edict; it was not Justice, companion of the gods in the other 
world, who set such laws among men.’* Creon tries to convince 
her that his orders were just; he accuses her of having out- 
raged one of her brothers by honouring the other, so that the 
same honour has been paid to the impious and the loyal, to the 
one who died in the attempt to destroy his own country and 
the one who died defending it. 

She answers: ‘Nevertheless the other world demands equal 
laws.’ To which he sensibly objects: “There can be no equal 


* We have translated the author’s own versions of the Greek. 7rs. 
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sharing between a brave man and a traitor’, and she has only 
the absurd reply: ‘Who knows whether this holds in the other 
world ?” 

Creon’s comment is perfectly reasonable: ‘A foe is never a 
friend, not even in death.’ And the little simpleton can only 
reply: ‘I was born to share, not hate, but love.’ 

To which Creon, ever more reasonable: ‘Pass, then, to the 
other world, and if thou must love, love those who dwell there.’ 

And, truly, this was the right place for her. For the unwritten 
law which this little girl obeyed had nothing whatsoever in 
common with rights, or with the natural; it was the same love, 
extreme and absurd, which led Christ to the Cross. 

It was Justice, companion of the gods in the other world, who 
dictated this surfeit of love, and not any right at all. Rights have 
no direct connection with love. 

Just as the notion of rights is alien to the Greek mind, so also 
it is alien to the Christian inspiration whenever it is pure and 
uncontaminated by the Roman, Hebraic or Aristotelian herit- 
age. One cannot imagine St Francis of Assisi talking about 
rights. 

If you say to someone who has ears to hear: ‘What you are 
doing to me is not just’, you may touch and awaken at its 
source the spirit of attention and love. But it is not the same 
with words like ‘I have the right ...’ or ‘you have no right 
to ...’ They evoke a latent war and awaken the spirit of 
contention. To place the notion of rights at the centre of social 
conflicts is to inhibit any possible impulse of charity on both 
sides. 

Relying almost exclusively on this notion, it becomes 
impossible to keep one’s eyes on the real problem. If someone 
tries to browbeat a farmer to sell his eggs at a moderate price, 
the farmer can say: ‘I have the right to keep my eggs if I 
don’t get a good enough price.’ But if a young girl is being 
forced into a brothel she will not talk about her rights. In such 
a situation the word would sound ludicrously inadequate. 

Thus it is that the social drama, which corresponds to the 
latter situation, is falsely assimilated, by the use of the word 
‘rights’, to the former one. 

Thanks to this word, what should have been a cry of protest 
from the depth of the heart has been turned into a shrill 
nagging of claims and counter-claims, which is both impure 
and unpractical. (Translated by Richard Rees.) 


To be continued. 
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la Recherche du Temps Perdu is taken to be quite largely a 
roman a clef. One is supposed to know that M. de Charlus 
was ‘based on’ the figure of Robert de Montesquiou, ‘original’ 
also of Huysman’s Des Esseintes, that M. de Norpois is a 
caricature of Maurice Paléologue, and so on. More scandal- 
ously, it is understood that Albertine was ‘really’ Proust’s 
chauffeur, Agostinelli. It cannot be denied that this kind of 
background gossip adds to the Proust addict’s pleasure and 
amusement. Its bearing on a critical evaluation of the work is 
slight. At best, it may help us to understand weaknesses and 
inconsistencies in characterization. Albertine and her friends 
do sometimes behave like a gang of adolescent boys with 
bicycles, and a transposed Lesbianism seems extraordinarily 
rife among them. These are, nevertheless, mere cracks upon a 
highly finished surface. It is the overt finished structure of his 
book to which Proust gives his moral assent. We cannot even 
take Marcel, the narrator, to be his author. The background 
gossip itself makes plain in how many ways he was not. It is 
clear that Proust ascribed some of his own real or fancied 
characteristics to Swann and that he parodied himself in 
Bloch. Charlus makes disparaging remarks about the Montes- 
quiou family. If Albertine is at moments unaccountably boyish, 
most of the time she is quite unthinkable except as a girl. 
Like most novels, A la Recherche du Temps Perdu has a villain. 
This is the young violinist, Charles Morel. Apart from his 
supposed villainy, the two most obvious things about him are 
that he is a lower-class person (a footman’s son) strayed into 
high society and that, alone among the characters actively 
present in the book (if we except Rachel and what is later 
heard of Bloch), he excels in one of the arts. He is said to have 
been based on a real-life fiddler, Léon Delafosse, a protégé of 
Robert de Montesquiou. Delafosse may have been, for all I 
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know, an odious and scheming individual. I do not know 
whether he was fair or dark. Morel’s hair changes colour in 
the book. He starts off fair, is later dark. This in itself would 
suggest that he cannot have had a single model. We must take 
Morel as we find him in the book. Marcel must be regarded 
as a sufficiently accurate reporter in matters of fact when 
these are important to a moral judgement. While Marcel must 
as a character be permitted some fallibility in such judgements, 
we may nevertheless implicate Proust if he gives no indication 
of the possibility of dissent from a judgement we should 
ourselves consider faulty. We cannot perhaps expect to reach 
any important conclusion by introducing ourselves as a third 
party between Proust and Marcel, but into a work so peculiarly 
labyrinthine to follow any thread may be thought permissible. 

Morel does not appear in Swann’s Way or Within a Budding 
Grove, which make up the first four volumes of the standard 
English edition in twelve volumes. He appears once in the 
fifth volume, in Chapter One of The Guermantes Way, and then 
not again until the eighth, the latter half of Cities of the Plain. 
He appears frequently in the eighth, ninth and tenth volumes, 
is twice heard of in unlikely circumstances in the eleventh and 
confusedly mentioned passim in the twelfth. He thus belongs 
mainly to Cities of the Plain and The Captive, and it is in the 
latter, half-way through the tenth volume, that we reach the 
climax of his supposed villainy. In concert with the Verdurins, 
he is there made responsible for the ruin of M. de Charlus. 
It seems to me that, on this occasion (the party for the first 
performance of the Vinteuil septet), Morel, who was occupied 
with the music, cannot possibly have known what was afoot, 
that Marcel, on the contrary, could, by his own showing, 
have prevented the horrid scene, that really there was every 
excuse for the Verdurins and that, sad as it seemed at the 
time, what happened turned out to be for the best, reflecting 
little discredit on anyone but Marcel. 

Morel, on his isolated first appearance, comes to do Marcel 
a service. Marcel behaves obligingly, but stuffily. He clearly 
does not like being called upon by a footman’s son, promising 
musician though he may be. There had been, moreover, a 
family awkwardness, which did not show Marcel’s parents in 
too pretty a light. Morel’s father had gone on looking after 
Marcel’s great-uncle on his mother’s side. Marcel had formerly 
visited Uncle Adolphe, who had made much of him. Uncle 
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Adolphe lost his money. Marcel’s parents thereupon forbade 
Marcel to visit him, ostensibly on the ground that he showed 
the child portraits of actresses and cocottes. The quarrel sounds 
calculated. If Marcel’s parents had remained on good terms 
with Uncle Adolphe, he might, now that he was impoverished, 
have become a financial burden. Morel’s parents must have 
done everything for the old man, and young Charles Morel 
remembers him with the liveliest affection. (In a later scene, 
at a Verdurin party, Marcel, ‘thinking to interest him’, tells 
Morel that the minister, M. de Norpois, was a friend of his, 
Marcel’s, father. Morel makes no comment, but his eyes light 
up when Brichot mentions a friend of Uncle Adolphe’s. ‘So 
little,’ comments Marcel, ‘did he think of my parents, so far 
short did they fall in his estimation of what my great-uncle 
had been.’ And he sniffily adds that Uncle Adolphe, ‘as a 
matter of fact, being, unlike the rest of the family, fond of 
giving trouble, had left a golden memory among his servants’.) 
Morel’s father, going through Uncle Adolphe’s effects after his 
death, has found the photographs in which the young Marcel 
had once taken what his parents considered an unsuitable 
interest, and thinks Marcel might like to have them now. 
Morel has brought them. One of them is a photograph of 
Mme Swann. Uncle Adolphe, in his gay youth, had been a 
friend of Swann’s and of M. de Charlus. 

Morel is eighteen and studying at the Conservatoire. He 
addresses Marcel ‘as though he were speaking to an equal’, 
taking therein (Marcel assumes) ‘the pleasure natural in one 
whose father had never ventured, when addressing my 
parents, upon anything but the third person’. On the way in, 
Morel has noticed Marie-Antoinette Jupien working on a 
waistcoat in their shop window in the courtyard and asks 
Marcel to take him down and introduce him. The girl is pretty, 
and he wants a new waistcoat. There is some very curious 
dialogue here. Morel, it seems, does not want Marcel to indicate 
to Mile Jupien the family-servant connection, but suggests 
that Marcel shall address him (since clearly both ‘dear friend’ 
and ‘cher maitre’ are out of the question) as, ‘well, if you like, 
dear distinguished artist’ (‘cher grand artiste’). If we are to take 
this as a thing accurately recorded, we can, so far as I can see, 
only suppose that Morel was quietly making fun of Marcel, 
whom, despite his own youth, he may rapidly have summed up 
as one in a constant fidget about just how to address people, 
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how low to bow to a duchess, how broad to let his smile grow 
at a given juncture, a thoroughly stiff and uncomfortable 
young man. Perhaps the whole thing was a tease. Perhaps 
Morel did not like being condescended to by this young man 
with a moustache and the dark eyes sewn on either side of 
his nose. Perhaps he knew ’Toinette Jupien already. Perhaps 
they had played together as children, Morel’s father and 
Jupien being then gentlemen’s servants in the same neigh- 
bourhood. Perhaps they now pulled Marcel’s leg together. 
Perhaps they thought poorly of Marcel’s family for not obliging 
Uncle Adolphe and everyone else by taking over 40 Dis 
Avenue Malesherbes when they needed a house in Paris but, 
for reasons of abject county snobbery, installing themselves 
uncomfortably over the Guermantes courtyard. 

Marcel is superior about Morel’s choice of velvet for his 
waistcoat. ‘He picked out from several patterns . . . one of the 
brightest red imaginable and so loud that, for all his bad taste, 
he was never able to wear the waistcoat when it was made.’ 
One might have thought that the older Marcel should have 
taken a friendly interest and said, ‘Don’t you think, when this 
is made up, it will glare a bit?’ But no. He leaves the eighteen- 
year-old boy to find this out for himself, probably at more 
expense than he could without difficulty afford. 

When we next meet Morel he is standing on the station 
platform at Donciéres. It is during the term of his military 
service, and he is in uniform. Charlus attaches himself to 
‘this still beardless adolescent’ with Marcel as intermediary. 
And here we come to the crux of the whole matter, viz., the 
nature of the subsequent relations between Morel and M. de 
Charlus. People in the book appear to assume, and the reader 
is led to assume, that these were crudely homosexual. There 
are indications to the contrary. The discovery that people are 
making this assumption is, indeed, presented as the occasion 
of the final break and the distressing scene at Mme Verdurin’s. 
From the outset, Morel is interested in girls. At times he 
seems excessively interested. Charlus’ interest in Morel is 
certainly of a homosexual nature, but there is no clear sign 
that the young violinist was even aware of the fact. Charlus 
goes out of his way to encourage the project of a marriage 
between Morel and Mile Jupien. With a sudden access of 
prudery, he stops people talking of notorious homosexual 
relationships at the approach of Morel. Morel was very young. 
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M. de Charlus was old enough not to constitute much physical 
danger and, whatever people might say in private, his reputa- 
tion had long been that of a great womanizer in his youth. 

We may think Morel remarkably innocent, but he was 
after all, a dedicated musician, hampered by poverty and, 
at the moment, by the incidence of military service. Marcel 
implies that Morel was superficial, tasteless and lazy, but 
this can hardly have been the case. One does not so early 
make one’s mark in the musical world without intense applica- 
tion. Marcel is pretty crass about all this. He believes that it is 
to the Baron de Charlus that Morel owes everything in the 
matter of ‘taste’, including musical taste. M. de Charlus 
painted fans and may have been a gifted amateur pianist, still 
capable on occasion of stiff-jointedly playing Morel’s accom- 
paniments. But Morel was at the Conservatoire on a scholar- 
ship, and among his teachers there would be Gabriel Fauré. 
Unless one takes the view that ‘taste’ is a birthright, Morel 
would seem likely to be subjected at the Conservatoire to 
musical and indeed other artistic influences more valuable to 
him than anything he could pick up from the asides of a well- 
born dilettante, now in a condition of some decrepitude. M. 
de Charlus is an engaging figure, but the demented old creature 
clearly had not the makings of an artistic mentor to a young 
man who must have played the violin very well indeed. 

From the moment of Morel’s appearance at the Verdurins’ 
(it is Morel who introduces M. de Charlus), Marcel piles on 
the villainy. There is, for instance, the conversation with M. 
de Charlus in a restaurant at St. Mars-le-Vétu. After Charlus 
has abused the waiters, the champagne, the roses on the table 
and the title Morel has given to a piece he has just composed, 
Morel begins to talk in an indecent manner about a girl who 
is selling flowers. This is interesting. Marcel was not present 
and must have been told about this conversation by the Baron. 
As presented, Morel’s conversation does indeed sound rather 
ill-natured. It may be that he was simply irritated, as he had 
some reason to be on this occasion. It may, on the other hand, 
have been a well-chosen way of telling M. de Charlus some- 
thing about himself. He may just have begun to be aware of 
the nature of the Baron’s interest in himself. If no direct 
advances had yet been made, he could hardly give the Baron 
explicit warning that there was ‘nothing doing’. It was better 
to forestall the necessity for this by making it seem overwhelm- 
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ingly certain. The very sensible method was a parade of 
heterosexual inclinations. 

This may not be everyone’s idea of tact and good sense 
(or, indeed, good nature). It did not appeal to Marcel, to 
whom the Baron had made homosexual advances and with 
whom he must now have compared notes, or Marcel would 
not have heard of this conversation. Here we seem to touch 
rather Proust than Marcel. So we do in two further villainies 
ascribed to Morel at about this time. Marcel accuses Morel 
of inducing Mme Verdurin to get rid of her coachman and 
take on a chauffeur. He also represents him as behaving oddly 
about a loan of money. Retiring a coachman and taking on a 
chauffeur must have been common among the rich at this 
time. Even Marcel does not make Morel responsible for the 
development of the motor car. Indeed, it was Marcel who 
first hired this particular chauffeur for his excursions with 
Albertine, in whose real existence we are affecting to believe. 
Proust had chauffeur-trouble. Marcel in the book has chauffeur- 
trouble, generally mixed up with Albertine. I suggest that in 
the coachman incident Proust is unloading on to Morel some 
remorse which Marcel should have been made to bear. We 
similarly know that Proust’s Jewishness (and his tendency to 
stylistic over-elaboration) were ascribed not to Marcel but to 
Bloch. We may also therefore suppose that M. Nissim Bernard 
had the same ‘original’ as Uncle Adolphe (Proust’s great- 
uncle, Louis Weil). In the book, Uncle Adolphe is not Jewish, 
and Morel venerates his memory. He turns anti-Semitic on 
Nissim Bernard. Morel dislikes Bloch. It is, however, from 
Bloch that he borrows money. Bloch and his father are shown 
behaving with habitual rudeness to M. Bernard. I take the 
Prousts to have been avaricious, and in this episode it seems to 
me that Proust-Marcel is unloading guilt about Uncle Adolphe 
on to Morel. 

When M. de Charlus begins hanging around the barracks 
at which Morel is stationed, even Marcel finds in Morel’s 
behaviour nothing particularly reprehensible, though, when 
he goes round with a note to Morel’s billets, he adopts a 
reproving tone, as though he himself believed in the Baron’s 
imaginary duel, a curious piece of two-facedness on Marcel’s 
part. Of this matter Marcel was a witness. Most of his 
libels on Morel were picked up by hearsay, and the witnesses 
can hardly have been, by Marcel’s own showing elsewhere, 
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more unreliable. They were Charlus himself, Jupien and 
Albertine at her moments of greatest duplicity. It is brothel- 
gossip and chatter among girls. It is difficult to believe that 
Marcel himself believed any of it. 

Upon one curious little episode he represents himself as 
eavesdropping. Morel has called to see *Toinette Jupien. 
Marcel, who has been playing the piano, goes down into the 
courtyard. Morel and ’Toinette are alone in the shop. 

From outside, Marcel hears Morel yelling at the top of 
his voice: 

‘Grand pied de grue, grand pied de grue, grand pied de grue.... 

He repeats it (Marcel evidently counted) ten times. In his 
translation, C. K. Scott-Moncrieff left this expression in 
French, as though it had been some frightful obscenity. It is, 
of course, nothing of the sort. Although, by extension, the 
word may now be in common use for a tart, in the first place 
‘grue’ is a bird, the crane which, like the stork and the heron, 
may be characteristically observed standing immobile on one leg. 
The normal meaning of ‘faire le pied de grue’ is to be kept waiting. 

What Morel was yelling could thus be rendered as: 

‘Stuck there like a stork, stuck there like a stork, stuck there 
like a stork... .’ 

But, in shouting like this, Morel, according to Marcel, 
reveals ‘an accent that I had never heard in his speech, a rustic 
tone, suppressed as a rule, and very strange indeed. His words 
were no less strange, faulty from the point of view of the 
French, but’ (Marcel invidiously adds) ‘his knowledge of 
everything was imperfect’. Morel is nowhere else described 
as a young man trying to get rid of a provincial accent, and, 
indeed, since he was brought up largely in Paris, it does not 
seem likely. It might have occurred to anyone else but Marcel 
that what Morel was so boisterously doing was giving his 
fiancée a mimic account of some episode recently witnessed, 
perhaps in les Halles (an old countryman and his wife, up 
with the vegetables) or on a visit to the country, where Morel’s 
father had now been forced by illness and unemployment to 
retire. Perhaps this horseplay (so different from anything 
Marcel himself would have indulged in) was meant to cheer 
*Toinette up. Perhaps Marcel took her eventual reluctant 
chuckle for a sound of distress. 

For, certainly, Morel’s courtship was not going smoothly. 
That very evening, on the way to the Verdurins’, Marcel 
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comes upon him, in white tie and tails, sitting on the kerbstone 
edge, in tears. Having previously found Morel calculating, 
Marcel now discovers him to be over-emotional, neurasthenic, 
even ‘mad’. This, too, fills him with distaste. It seems to be 
the evening of the great party for the Vinteuil septet. Morel 
is thus upset to begin with. 

For the moment, it seems that M. de Charlus is putting him up, 
though at the end of the evening there is no suggestion that 
the break has left him suddenly homeless. Marcel himself 
does not claim to know that there were crude homosexual 
relations between the two and, given his extreme readiness to 
detect such arrangements, this might suggest that he did not 
think there were. We do not know for how long Morel stayed 
at the Baron’s. We do know that his family were not in Paris 
and therefore could not provide a pied a terre. Despite the 
shakiness of Proust’s chronology, we may fairly assume that 
Morel is just out of the army (he has gone back to the Con- 
servatoire) and that he will be very hard up, in need of finding 
himself pupils and professional engagements and not installed 
in rooms of his own. The Baron is strongly encouraging the 
project of a marriage between Morel and Mlle Jupien and is 
therefore presumably not making serious passes at Morel. I 
do not think that, under these circumstances, we can much 
blame Morel for accepting the hospitality of M. de Charlus 
for a while, even if we suppose him to know that the old man 
has in the past betrayed a homosexual disposition. It may 
have been unwise. It was not, I think, inexcusable. There is 
no suggestion even of minor impropriety, unless our own 
imaginations provide it. That evening it is brought home with a 
shock to the young man how other people interpret the 
situation. 

Chapter Two of The Captive is one of Proust’s greatest. If I 
detect a small musical absurdity and further claim that this 
account of the Vinteuil party shows Marcel in an unpleasant 
light, I do not forget the greatness. Among matters of less 
weight, Marcel’s poor behaviour might not have passed so 
generally unnoticed. 

The music is marvellously described. The difficulty lies in 
detecting by what combination of instruments it was played. 
To begin with, there ‘appear on the little platform, not only 
Morel and a pianist, but performers upon other instruments as 
well’. Among these, we first specifically hear of a ’cellist, who 
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also seems to be playing a double bass (a fact which the 
English translation tactfully conceals), and a harpist. We hear 
of ‘the brass’. As this in English is neither singular nor plural, 
we might interpret it as meaning a single horn, but, alas, the 
French has unambiguously ‘les cuivres’. A flute and an oboe 
are later mentioned by M. de Charlus, who again speaks of 
‘les cuivres’ in the plural. If we suppress the pianist and suppose 
Marcel to have described the ’cello itself as a ‘contrebasse’, 
we have violin, harp, flute, oboe, ’cello and two horns. Let 
us hope they were horns, not trumpet and trombone. Even so, 
the scoring of Mile Vinteuil’s friend must have seemed a 
little eccentric, especially since, with this formidable opposition, 
Morel contrives to give the impression of playing a violin solo 
with accompaniment. 

When the performance is over, Charlus and his friends 
behave offensively to Mme Verdurin. There is no doubt about 
this. Proust lays it on thick. Marcel and Brichot lead the Baron 
to another room while M. Verdurin takes Morel on one side 
to ‘open his eyes’ to what people are assuming. Marcel and 
Brichot know what they are doing. Brichot shows some com- 
punction. Marcel shows none, though he tries half-heartedly 
to slip away. They talk to M. de Charlus at great length. 
Marcel picks Charlus’s brains on the subject of Swann, no 
doubt already planning to write the story of Swann and fearful 
of being deprived after this evening of the company of so 
valuable a source of information. He in no way attempts to 
warn the Baron or to get him away on a pretext, though every 
opportunity is given him (Brichot, for instance, leaves them 
to fetch Marcel’s coat, Marcel having made it clear that he 
feels cold, at which point Charlus shows so much tender 
solicitude that a few more shivers or a cough might themselves 
have served to get him out of the house and seeing the young 
man home). Marcel extracts from Charlus the whole story 
of Swann’s first meetings with Odette. He also gets out of him 
information about Mlle Vinteuil relating to his own jealousy 
of Albertine. They discuss homosexuality in general. 

They return to the salon. The Verdurins have in the mean- 
time made clear to Morel (what is, indeed, only too likely) 
that he is assumed both in society and among his musical 
friends to be the Baron’s catamite. They repeat comments 
which the Baron is supposed to have made about him and 
which he very well may have made, for they are altogether 
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in keeping with what Marcel reports him as saying on other 
occasions. Morel is very upset. He is described shortly after- 
wards by Ski as having tears in his eyes. M. de Charlus 
appears, accompanied by Brichot and Marcel. Marcel might 
even now have nipped in and given the conversation a lead. 
Not he. He stands back and watches the scene to the end, 
Queen of Naples and all. He even stays on and hears all about 
Saniette. Then he goes home and argues with Albertine, whom 
he has prevented from going to the party and who, very 
sensibly, leaves him before he gets up in the morning. 

Thereafter, Marcel claims to have met Morel only twice. The 
first of these meetings does not convince me at all. To say 
this may seem like cheating, since we are concerned with 
Morel as he occurs in Marcel’s narration. But Proust did not 
have the opportunity of preparing Le Temps Retrouvé for the 
press. The whole episode is so crudely prepared and intro- 
duced. Proust wants to show M. de Charlus in war-time. 
Marcel meets and talks to him in the street. Morel is men- 
tioned. Then, clearly not having till now envisaged this, Marcel 
says that, as a matter of fact, ‘the very next day’, Charlus met 
Morel in the street. He briefly describes their interview and 
turns back to his own conversation with M. de Charlus, 
carelessly implying that the Morel encounter had already 
taken place. Again, ‘two years after the evening when I was 
walking down the boulevards, as I say, with M. de Charlus’, 
Marcel himself encounters Morel in the street, and they talk 
about Charlus. This whole sequence of afterthoughts is quite 
unintegrated with the narrative and bears no relation to what 
is set down elsewhere in the volume about Morel explicitly 
from hearsay, first that he works in the Press Bureau, second 
that he is a deserter, third that he is decorated for bravery at 
the front. No conscientious artist could in the end have left 
all this as it is. 

In the book’s fully prepared and fully composed last chapter, 
Morel is once more introduced briefly and uncomfortably in 
a paragraph. He is a great figure. Everyone treats him with 
deference. ‘If only they had known’, Marcel implies, but he 
does not pursue the matter. The two have some conversation, 
but Marcel does not record it in detail. He merely says: 


In spite of our common recollections, he wished me good 
day with cordiality, though with a certain reserve. He recalled 
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the time when we met at Balbec and those memories repre- 
sented for him the beauty and melancholy of youth. 


places it in a note as an insertion grossly interrupting the 
natural sequence. There is in the manuscript a sentence 
describing Morel’s entry at a later point in the course of this 
afternoon party. The whole chapter is a gigantic roll-call. 
Morel had to be brought in somehow, but Proust had not 
made up his mind just where or to what effect. The party, it 
will be remembered, takes place at the house of a Princesse de 
Guermantes who, improbably, had been Mme Verdurin. This 
is symbolism (of, one fears, rather a snobbish kind). We may 
imagine that by this time a ‘real’ Morel had escaped from 
those drawing-rooms which to him would be a mere under- 
world of music. Proust himself had escaped, seven years before | 
the Kaiser’s war, to a cork-lined room in which he wrote until 
he was fifty, nursing, as we may feel, among much other matter, 

a phantom resentment at whose precise nature we can only guess. | 


The editor of the Pléiade edition removes this paragraph and 
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The Shrinking Theatre 


Richard Findlater 


the English theatre in 1959 you can see that its customary 
pattern of light and shade is in more than usually emphatic 
chiaroscuro. Begin with the black spots, and the first thing you 
notice is that the map itself is still shrinking. Nearly every week 
this year to date the doom of a showplace (music hall or play- 
house) has been announced. The abolition of entertainments 
tax in 1957 has, indeed, scarcely interrupted the steady destruc- 
tion of the nation’s theatrical housing, and it is quite clear that 
this will go on as long as ‘developers’ and councillors are 
allowed to treat theatres as expendable units occupying valuable 
urban land. Current protection for playhouses is ridiculously 
inadequate, based as it is only on architectural and historical 
grounds, and not on theatrical function: that is to say, there is 
nothing to prevent the demolition of a modern, efficient 
building serving an otherwise theatre-less area in order to make 
room for a block of flats or offices. Even those theatres which 
may claim some special architectural merit or historical halo 
are not safe — outside London, at least. By putting their names 
on a statutory list, the Ministry of Housing at best postpones 
their destruction for a few months, if the local council covets 
the site for other purposes. The survival of Britain’s theatres 
cannot be left to local option; and although some degree of 
rationalization was clearly inevitable, this ruthless demolition 
of stages — weighting still more the already excessive influence 
of the West End in the balance of power — is an immediate 
menace to the future. Yet there’s not a sign, from either party, 
that Parliament will stop this sabotage. Saving Britain’s play- 
houses raises complex questions of municipal finance, public 
ownership and private interest: in its current mood the Labour 
Party is apparently no more anxious than the Conservatives to 
attack the inalienable rights of landlords, just to help the arts. 
All the more reason, now, to build the National Theatre, 
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for which plans and preparations have long been made. As the 
radius of the living stage contracts with every year that passes, 
the need grows more urgent than ever before for setting 
exemplary standards in the arts of the theatre and for keeping 
our great theatrical heritage alive in a new-model playhouse. 
The land is there — on the South Bank, presented by the 
L.C.C. Part of the money is there — a million pounds, voted 
conditionally under the National Theatre Act. Yet all we have 
is a foundation-stone, on the wrong site; and the prospects of 
getting anything more, whatever party is in power, seem at the 
moment to be shamefully poor. For two of the biggest blots on 
the 1959 map of the theatre have been made by the House of 
Commons. Around the tenth anniversary of the National 
Theatre Act, the Economic Secretary to the Treasury — answer- 
ing a question in Parliament — talked as if that Act had never 
been passed. The National Theatre, he said, would be very 
expensive — more expensive (not surprisingly) than if it had 
been built ten years ago; it would require a large annual 
subsidy, which he estimated (with loaded inaccuracy) as 
£300,000; many people thought the money would be better 
spent on preserving old theatres instead of building a new one; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would want to be satisfied 
that there was general acceptance of the concept of building 
this theatre on the South Bank. Cold comfort for old faithfuls 
in the long campaign for a Comédie Anglaise came, a few days 
later, in news of the plans put forward by the arts and amenities 
group of the Labour Party. This ominously titled committee 
has, it seems, yielded to the doctrinaire fallacy of fair shares and, 
more particularly, to the pressure of Old Vic champions on the 
Labour benches; for, according to the Manchester Guardian, 
it has recommended that instead of building a theatre on the 
South Bank - or, indeed, any theatre at all — the State should 
put under public ownership a group of existing provincial 
playhouses, served by a company from the Old Vic. As sup- 
porters of a similar scheme have urged, this might well be a 
more equitable division of our meagre cultural budget; but 
what possible relevance have equity and _fair shares to the welfare 
of the arts? The Guardian reports that the National Executive 
will ‘not rule out the possibility of building a new national 
theatre in London’, on the South Bank or somewhere else. But 
the other proposal has, I suppose, a specious electoral merit, in 
refusing to ‘give it all to London’. I can only say that if this 
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short-sighted, chicken-hearted scheme is put forward as the 
Labour Party’s substitute for the National Theatre, which 
it actively supported in 1949, then it has once more forfeited 
any claim to affect a superior morality or concern for the arts. 
Meanwhile, the cost of the National Theatre-to-be mounts 
every year, and the L.C.C. grows understandably fidgety about 
the valuable site on the South Bank: this will not be left 
indefinitely blank, and if the theatre is not built there it will not, 
I am sure, be built anywhere else. Fair shares fanatics need 
reminding that the National Theatre Act tied the million 
pounds to that site alone; that the National Theatre will no 
more be for Londoners only than is the National Gallery; and 
that in buying it, they are buying more than a new pile of 
bricks and mortar. Opponents of the National Theatre have 
always been exasperated by the extravagance of putting up 
another playhouse, when there are already plenty of perfectly 
good weatherproof ones on the market, and it is clear that 
M.P.’s on both sides of the House still find it hard to under- 
stand — in the absence of any live tradition of theatre building — 
how architecture can influence and mould the arts of the stage, 
or how the productions of a National Theatre would differ 
from those of Shaftesbury Avenue. To point the lesson, the 
Comédie Frangaise sent over a company at this time to London; 
and, allowing for the French ’flu that on such occasions grips 
some of the most stubbornly insular playgoers, the visitors 
from the House of Moliére proved in their superb teamwork 
and style part of the case which the House of Commons refuses 
to reopen. There are, of course, no votes in culture; when 
Parliament debated state aid for the arts earlier this year, 
only thirty-four M.P.’s managed to attend; but perhaps when 
the situation grows sufficiently desperate — that is to say, when 
another hundred theatres have closed and all our leading actors 
have emigrated or capitulated to the telly — the problems of 
the stage will become bread and butter politics for a moment at 
Westminster. 

Still fixing our attention upon the encircling gloom, we note 
other dark patches on the theatre map of 1959. In London, the 
English Stage Company — which has already had to surrender 
its hopes of presenting plays in repertoire — announced a new 
policy of compromise, with starry guests in mellower drama, the 
result of those relentless economic pressures which menace all 
enterprising managements, even one with so many public and 
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private sponsors: especially so, come to think of it. Outside 
London, the leading reps — prime hope of the English theatre 
at large — had a bad year. Although by now they are specialists 
in financial brinkmanship, they are so under-capitalized that 
persistent losses, even on a small scale, threaten their very 
existence. Yet the Chancellor has made it clear that there can 
be no increase in the paltry budget which the Arts Council 
doles out to the drama — some £70,000 a year, of which £20,000 
goes to the Old Vic. 

Look now at the bright side. First of all, the theatre is slowly 
winning new patrons: in industry (Whitbreads have settled 
£45,000 on the Old Vic); in local government (Crewe and 
Newcastle-under-Lyme have joined the growing vanguard of 
theatre-minded civic authorities) ; and, most of all, in television. 
A special I T V committee has distributed cheques of varying 
size among reps and little theatres, and this bounty — for the 
arts in general — is expected to continue at the rate of about 
£100,000 a year. The theatre is also finding new playwrights; 
one of the most encouraging trends of the past two years has 
been the sudden emergence of an impressive crop of apprentice 
dramatists, and it should be emphasized that — far from being a 
fluke of fate — this is largely due to state aid. By subsidizing 
managements which promote new work, by giving guarantees 
against box-office losses to companies presenting individual 
plays of merit, and by granting direct aid to authors the Arts 
Council has used a tiny fraction of its budget to produce highly 
valuable results. Most influential of the companies which it 
supports is, of course, the English Stage Company, and the 
impact of the Royal Court has helped to create a new attitude 
towards young dramatists among West End managers, who 
have done in the past so little to encourage them. However 
the current crisis in Sloane Square may be resolved, the 
English Stage Company has in three years produced reper- 
cussions in the theatre out of all proportion to its audience — not 
only in providing a platform for new writers, directors and 
players, but in enlarging the freedom of the drama by helping 
to break through the class barrier which until recently has 
surrounded the London stage, and by challenging the Lord 
Chamberlain’s codes of censorship. 

New patrons, new writers — and new managements, too: 
another good augury in the London theatre is the entry of new 
gladiators with a policy and a playhouse — in recent years a 
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rare coincidence. Viscount Furness and Alan Badel have taken 
over the Westminster Theatre with an ambitious programme 
for the future; and, at the Hammersmith Lyric, Caspar Wrede 
and James Laurie have embarked, under the banner of Theatre 
59, on a daring régime of revivals which have already included 
Buchner’s Danton’s Death, Strindberg’s The Creditors, and Ibsen’s 
Brand. Among such enterprises the mortality rate is notoriously 
high. Yet their recurrence shows that, in spite of growing 
difficulties in casting, touring, backing and housing plays, 
there is still a margin in London for free enterprise in ‘art’ 
theatre. A small, but notable, change in the face of the West 
End has been effected by the dedicated Brechtians of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe: Theatre Workshop has at last — against its better 
judgement — scored a commercial success with Shelagh 
Delany’s A Taste of Honey (a slice of life from Salford, served up 
by Joan Littlewood with prole sauce @ /a mode), and may 
follow this with Frank Norman’s Fings Aint Wot They Used 
T’Be, an amateurish trifle about Soho spivs into which Miss 
Littlewood has conscientiously pumped some music to line it up 
with her mirage of people’s theatre. There’s room for all sorts — 
at the moment — in London, if they can afford to wait in the 
queue for a stage. 
. . * 


Take a closer look now at the map, and see what the theatres 
are showing. During the first three months of the year, many of 
the reps presented the usual mirror of Town in popular 
comedies, thrillers and farces; but lucky provincials could also 
see plays by Sophocles, Moliére, Ibsen, Strindberg, Miller, 
Williams, O’Neill and Anouilh, as well as Shakespeare, 
Dekker, Sheridan, Shaw, Bridie, Maugham, Eliot, Wilde, 
Priestley and Whiting. In London the successes grow more 
successful, while the in-betweens flop harder and more quickly. 
While My Fair Lady, Simple Spymen, Roar Like a Dove, Salad Days 
and, of course, The Mousetrap snowball happily on, there has 
been a rapid turnover in plays which failed to mobilize a public 
(by West End standards), such as Ted Willis’s colour-bar 
melodrama Hot Summer Night and Tennessee Williams’s The 
Rose Tattoo, while a number of productions — including one with 
Dame Peggy Ashcroft — have collapsed on tour before reaching 
London. Yet the choice open to metropolitan playgoers has 
been wider than usual, thanks to the Royal Court, which sent 
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Willis Hall’s high-tension, low-language drama of the Singapore 
débacle, The Long and the Short and the Tall, into the West End; 
to Theatre 59 at Hammersmith; to Theatre Workshop at 
Stratford; and to the Old Vic, which has now happily been 
liberated from the Shakespearian treadmill. 

One of the more surprising events of the year so far has been, 
indeed, the success of Ghosts at the Old Vic and its commercial 
transfer to the West End. For this the performance of Flora 
Robson, that specialist in stoic suffering, is largely responsible; 
and it may serve to bring back the play’s unmodish author into 
favour with managers and players. Ibsen has been generally 
ignored by Dame Edith, Dame Sybil and Dame Peggy, by 
Sir Alec, Sir Laurence, Sir John and Sir Ralph. No boom in 
Pinero, however, is likely to spring from the Waterloo Road 
production of The Magistrate, a notable example of that mixture 
of styles which is the occupational disease of English revivalism. 
Although Barrie Ingham and Michael Hordern score individual 
hits, the impact of this comedy-curio is blurred by a failure in 
teamwork and a rooted incapacity for extravagance in middle- 
weight English acting. The same familiar flaws were exhibited 
in the double bill of Moliére, Englished by Miles Malleson, 
himself a blissful exception to the generally serviceable but 
unstylish playing. Here the visiting team from the Comedie 
Frangaise threw into strong relief the exhilarating virtues of 
togetherness, in revisiting the past, which an Old Vic company 
can’t in the nature of things hope to acquire in a few weeks’ 
rehearsal. 

Failure in outsize playing and fantastic ensemble also marked 
two recent British musicals — Chrysanthemum and Valmouth — both 
firmly in the post-war tradition of pastiche, and both freighted 
with scores of exceptional banality. For me Valmouth — in its 
sniggering, Lesbian-confessional doubles entendres — was a prime, 
example of a failure to make ends and means meet: Sandy 
Wilson’s self-consciously audacious book, based insecurely on 
Ronald Firbank, was illustrated by the wrong kind of music and 
the wrong kind of acting (a monumentally embarrassing 
medley of drawls, tics and grimaces which Turveydrop 
students only might mistake for Style). Honourable exceptions 
included Pat Kirkwood in Chrysanthemum, and Geoffrey Dunn 
in Valmouth. The Sandy Wilson show was almost redeemed by 
the sets and costumes of Tony Walton. We can’t make 
songs, but we can certainly make scenery. If only we could 
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find a musical Messel, Beaton, Moisewitsch, Sainthill or 
Motley! 

Those two mainstays of the West End drama, Jean Anouilh 

and Tennessee Williams, have as usual been in evidence, 

without their usual success at the box office: perhaps the vogue 
for pessimism de luxe is waning, as both authors drive into 
| darker extremes — Anouilh of bitterness, Williams of violence. 
: After five years haggling with the censor (who can defend this 
nonsense ?), Sam Wanamaker brought The Rose Tattoo to the 
public stage, enlivened his own production by a fine perform- 
ance as a clownish truck-driver, and committed a welcome 
breach of the don’t-answer-back code by publicly challenging 
the dicta of several critics. This warm, stagey, sentimental 
comedy, like Mr Wanamaker’s management in Liverpool, had 
a surprisingly brief run. Surprising, too, was the failure of the 
Anouilh double-bill to win a transfer from the Arts. Peter Hall 
directed the pre-war Voyageur sans Bagages, reinforced by a one- 
act trifle which the dramatist wrote especially for this enterpris- 
ing theatre club. Both were translated by John Whiting, one of 
the notable absentees among the young dramatists who emerged 
in the early 1950s, and first-class performances came from 
Elizabeth Sellars, Irene Browne and Denholm Elliott. Minor 
theatricals, perhaps, but enchanting entertainment in the 
current context of the West End. Yet why can’t we get our 
Anouilhs a bit earlier? Is anyone, I wonder, translating Ornifle 
or Hurluberlu? 

Among domestic fare, the most notable new arrival in 
recent months — apart from A Taste of Honey and The Long and 
the Short and the Tall — has been The Grass is Greener, an admir- 
ably played, impeccably timed setpiece of theatrical machinery. 
Here, Joan Greenwood, Celia Johnson and Hugh Williams 
(co-author) step skilfully through a gentle dance of sex-in-the- 
stately-homes: a peer wins back his partner, without ever 
really showing his feelings, or yielding to the siren on the spot. 
This is snob-comedy at its contemporary best, carefully avoid- 
ing shocks, gently varying the customary pattern, cueing some 
prime expertise in playing. Mr Williams and his wife know 
exactly how to use this convention; with all its attendant social 
} phantoms; in contrast, Mr Kenneth Horne —- author of Wolf’s 
Clothing — seems, like many other confectioners of middle-class 
comedy, to be unaware that he is writing in a convention at all. 
In a week when the Comédie Frangaise showed us Feydeau’s 
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Le Dindon — a bedroom farce which has certain parallels with 
Wolf’s Clothing but insists with brutal foreign realism on 
exhibiting the bed - it was the brand-new English play, | 
determinedly guarding the chastity of all concerned, which 
seemed to be the period-piece. 

Elsewhere the star-vehicles were joined by Clemence Dane’s 
Eighty in the Shade, which gave one stage Dame the opportunity 
to play another stage Dame: a rickety affair, this, which 
wouldn’t run long without the driving grace and energy of 
Sybil Thorndike, superb in veteran charm. Shakespeare con- 
tinued, in rather exotic conditions, to preoccupy other top 
people. Michael Redgrave — leading a successful company from 
Stratford — took Shakespeare to Moscow; Sir Donald Wolfit - | 
leading his wife — brought the Works to Nairobi and Addis} ( 
Ababa; and Sir John Gielgud — entirely alone—readShakespeare | | 
to the Americans. Meanwhile Dame Edith and Sir Laurence | 
prepare their parts for the hundredth season at the Shake- | 
speare Memorial Theatre. And Sir Alec — protesting his love | 
for the stage — continues to absent himself from its felicities. 


Encore 


To read ENCORE is to realize that the theatre is still the 
same exciting place that it ever was. Published 
bi-monthly, its articles pin-point the trends of significant 
drama to-day, and its forty-eight pages are 
illumined by the lively airing of the very latest views on 
the very best theatre. 






Available from good booksellers price 2s., or by subscription. 
Six issues posted to your door for 10s. (U.K. or anywhere in 
the world if remitted by International Money Order) or $2.50c. 

A specimen copy will be gladly sent on application to 


Encore 25 HOWLAND STREET, LONDON, WI 










Out and About 


Alive, Alive-O ! 


CCORDING to Plato, human beings are cave-dwellers. 

We live, he said, bemused by a procession of shadows, 

projected on the cave’s wall before our eyes, from a 
variety of objects passing across a light somewhere behind our 
backs; and, being chained to our seats, we cannot turn round 
and discover the cause of the shadows. Did he foresee that one 
day we would make little caves within the cave and call them 
‘movies’, where we could distract ourselves with shadows of 
the shadows, with photographs shuffled so quickly that they 
seem to merge and move? 

Those of us — and I trust our number is growing — who dis- 
like living in a Chinese box of caves must welcome any occasion 
which adds prestige to the flesh-and-blood theatre. The 
Comédie Frangaise is a 300-year-old national institution pro- 
viding real-life performances by living actors and actresses, and 
for this reason alone it would deserve our respect. So also, from 
this point of view, would the Moscow Art Theatre. But here 
the comparison ends, for the Comédie Francaise can act 
Moliére with such freshness that one feels the ink can hardly 
be dry on the script, whereas the Moscow Art Theatre makes 
Chekhov seem like something in Madame Tussaud’s. When a 
National Theatre becomes a museum, its value is merely 
symbolic, and it is almost as much a liability as an asset in 
the struggle between living and mechanical entertainment. 

In the second week of their recent London season the 
Comédie Frangaise gave a performance of Les Femmes Savantes 
as nearly perfect as we are likely to see in our lifetimes; and if 
one is inclined to stress its visual beauty it is only because good 
acting and team-work are not quite so rare as an exquisite and 
unobtrusive taste in décor and grouping. Lise Delamare as the 
formidable Philaminte and Andrée de Chauveron as the 
feather-headed Aunt Bélise would have been wonderful in 
any clothes, but the former’s majestic velvet and the latter’s 
faded silk and Ophelia wreath gave a finishing touch. And 
Catherine Samie as the robust serving wench managed to fit 
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beautifully into the seventeenth-century ensemble in a dress 
which somehow hinted at the Marseillaise. Against a library 
background of light calf-bindings Mademoiselle Lalique, the 
designer, has contrived the effect of a series of collaborations 
between Watteau and Vermeer; and to hear Moliére’s fresh 
and virile language roundly spoken in this lovely setting is an 
exhilarating experience. ‘Je vis de bonne soupe, et non de beau 
langage,’ says poor Chrysale to his blue-stocking wife, and we 
get his point. But if he had known about the sound tracks and 
dubbing and canned speech of the wireless and cinema it 
would probably have disgusted him as much as the prospect of 
canned soup. 

The third week’s programme consisted of Musset’s Un 
Caprice and another Moliére, Les Fourberies de Scapin. The latter 
piece offers an exceptional opportunity to a designer, and M. 
Robert Hirsch, who produced, designed the décor, and played 
the part of Scapin, rose brilliantly to all three occasions. His 
own performance was vigorously acrobatic, suggesting the 
Commedia dell’Arte or a Harlequinade, and the whole pro- 
duction was in the same key; but it included two subtly comic 
performances by Jacques Sereys and Georges Baconnet as the 
two indignant and much-put-upon fathers. And, in the trifle 
by Musset, Lise Delamare showed once again that she is an 
actress of the highest accomplishment. But to be fair to this 
company one should list all their names, for everyone is almost 
faultless. The only complaint that can reasonably be brought 
against their three-week season is that it might have included 
one classical tragedy (perhaps in place of Feydeau’s farce, Le 
Dindon, which, nevertheless, I am sorry to have missed seeing 
because it would have been instructive to see what these 
brilliant players could make of it). But in any case the four 
selected pieces included sufficient variety to prove that the 
living theatre is still gloriously alive in France. ——? 


Raymond Chandler on Crime and Punishment 


ONCE heard Raymond Chandler say about his villains, in 
|: radio interview: ‘They’re human beings. I’m interested in 

them. I like them.’ And when I met him on his last night in 
London (it was September 1958) I tried, a bit shamelessly, to 
discover whether this meant he had a set of convictions, a 
philosophy about the treatment of crime. Rather bear-like, in 
a loose tweed jacket and billowing flannel slacks, he rebuffed 
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me with a grin that on a schoolboy face would have been called 
| villainous. 

‘I know plenty of triggermen. I could get you killed in New 
York for a thousand dollars.’ 

But I persisted. After some exchanges on whether it was 
squeamish to flinch from killing either as executioner or soldier 
(he was extraordinarily proud of his service in the Canadian 
infantry) I wondered, was he just a romantic tough guy. 

I asked him what he would do with his own murderers. 
Execute them? Shut them up for life? 

‘Carmen Sternwood the nymphomaniac in The Big Sleep who 
kills out of hurt pride is easily disposed of,’ I said. “You your- 
self get her taken to hospital in the last chapter.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Chandler, quickly serious, ‘she was an epileptic. 
She should have been sent to hospital in Switzerland when she 
was about five. I wrote somewhere that “nobody was doing 
anything about her’’.’ 

‘Would you extend the principle of treating rather than 
punishing the offender to other sorts of criminal? What about 

| poisoners? What about Camino in The Big Sleep, the hired 
triggerman who kills with poison ?’ 

Chandler got thoroughly condemnatory. 

“He was hopeless. I wouldn’t waste anything on him. He’d no 
sense of humanity at all.’ 

I half-thought I had found a proponent of selective capital 
punishment. 

‘No, I wouldn’t execute Camino,’ he said, and added with 
that impressive American seriousness: ‘We degrade ourselves by 

| arrogating to ourselves the right to take a human life. But society 
has to be protected.’ 

‘Would you just keep such a person in ordinary prison for 
| good ?’ 

‘To transform a man like that by clinical treatment would 
take a long time — probably years,’ he said. ‘In any case would a 
Camino co-operate in, say, psychotherapy? Don’t forget that 
men like him are probably too stupid to co-operate. And the 
_ expense to the public of treating them over a long period —’ 

I cut in with a comparison between the cost of treating an 
offender, expensively but perhaps successfully, for a limited 
number of years and the probably higher cost of keeping him in 
prison for long periods throughout a lifetime of alternate 
depredation and incarceration. 
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Chandler peered over his thick, horn-rimmed glasses. 

‘Unfortunately we’re not that civilized. We don’t take in that 
kind of proof,’ he said. 

He wanted to talk the thing through. 

‘I know that some peoples, the Swedes, for instance, go to a 
lot of trouble to redeem the criminal. But Sweden’s a wealthy 
country with a comparatively small population.’ 

He paused. 

‘Of course, what we in the big countries lavish on guided 
missiles we should be spending on preventing crime by treat- 
ment. But will you sell that to the public in our time?’ 

The villainous grin returned, and Chandler hauled himself, 
in a curious lope, to the sideboard for another drink. 

When I took the initiative again he seemed to enjoy descri- 
bing his own characters in terms of their guilt or worth or what 
had made them. Of Vanier, the educated blackmailer and 
double murderer in The High Window, he said: ‘He’s not a very 
sweet character, but he must have had some human side at some 
time’; of Brandon, the gangster hotel-proprietor in Playback: 
‘I’ve a reasonable amount of sympathy for him. He was trying 
as well as he could to break out of it all.’ 

I had underlined a sentence in The Big Sleep. A cop says: ‘I’d 
like to see the flashy well-dressed mugs spoiling their manicures 
in the rock quarry alongside of the poor little slum-bred hard 
guys that got knocked over on their first caper and never had a 
break since.’ 

‘Are your own particular sympathies identified in that?’ 
I asked. 

‘I certainly think far too many youngsters are sent to gaol 
who should be put on probation,’ he answered, and told a story 
of his own charlady’s sixteen-year-old son, who had got involved 
in a car theft. ‘He was just going along with some others. What 
good does it do to put a kid like that in a reformatory? That’s 
what they did.’ 

The revelation I remember best that evening, because it was 
such a vivid inconsistency beside Chandler’s enthusiasm for the 
(presumably murderous) toughness of the Canadian infantry, 
concerned a motor drive he made frequently. 

‘I used to pass a packing plant, on the San Diego road, all 
lit up at night. It made me sick to feel that animals were 
slaughtered there. We must get beyond this killing of living 
creatures. But it'll take a long time.’ 


DERRICK SINGTON. 
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Newcastle Diary 


a | The Month 


rs 
Mary Scrutton 
; Wea most strikes me about this spring is that it is the 
f eighth I have spent in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and I am 
, almost getting used to them. Actually this one has been 
: mild compared with most of the others; not as mild as last year’s 
.. certainly, but quite bad enough. “isn’t healthy, hinny,’ we 
t tell each other, stumping about to keep our balance in an east 
a | wind that would have a Londoner crawling for shelter under 
y | the kerbstone, “’tisn’t right, they say, and doubtless we shall be 
“ paying for it.’ The snow only lay a fortnight and wasn’t above 
four inches deep, nobody had to be dug out in the towns, alto- 
2 | gether we might just as well have been in Sussex. Heaven 
knows what will come of it. However we are still alive, and there 
'd\| 18 certainly something comforting about getting even slightly 
es | acclimatized in the North. It does stop that nagging sense of 
d Southern inferiority. ‘Ye’ll be from the South,’ they hazarded 
‘“ when I was once in hospital here, ‘from Yorkshire likely ?’ and 
I gave a sign of lasting relief as I realized that for them Heath- 
> | cliff, Pickles, Priestley, and old Uncle Bram Bronté and all, 
; were so many decadent butterflies, flitting and sipping in the 
ol glare of a crude and theatrical sun 
ry Where every prospect pleases 
ed | And only man is vile -; 
" Some of us here even call Manchester the Midlands. 

I forget who it was who pointed out the strange fact that every 
as | country has its own harsh, sceptical, industrious North and 
he | ¢asy-going South where they don’t know they’re born, so that 

in travelling from Northern Italy, say, to Southern France you 
% do not get a steady increase in ferocity, but instead have to go 
all back to the beginning and start again. The reason is of course 
ee that people do not get these qualities just from their climate, 
ng but from brooding over the comparison of their own climate 


with other peoples’. Nobody takes seriously the climate of 
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foreigners, who babble nonsense and use toy money. But if 
somebody of your own species grows a plant which you for clim- 
atic reasons cannot grow, whether it be reindeer moss or 
hibiscus, then you will feel morally superior to him and that’s 
an end of the matter. There is only one weak and specious way 
in which Yorkshire might hope to get back on us. It is rumoured 
that they don’t talk much there; now not talking always puts 
you morally up one, and on Tyneside people talk, or rather 
sing, excitably and all the time. Nowhere except in Wales have 
I known ordinary passing of the time of day to have such an 
oratorio effect, or to start up on such flimsy pretexts. ‘Eee,’ 
squeaks a very old man, crossing the road to look at my pram, 
‘eee, why don’t you give me a ride in that bloody thing?’ The 
interjection ‘Eee’, alone, rendered glissando over seventeen 
octaves, cleanses the stuffed bosom of infinite perilous stuff and 
saves infinite bad language. I use it myself all the time now, and 
am still pondering over the following poignant remark which I 
heard some years ago now in a hospital waiting-room: 


EEEecee, and I says to myself, I says, eeeeeEEEEEEE I 
says, I don’t know what to say. 


Yorkshire indeed. Of course there are still the Scotch (Not the 
Scottish; do you talk of the Dutch as Nederlanders?) to the 
north of us. But you only have to think how silly they must look 
to the Norwegians and Faroe Islanders to give up worrying 
about them. Besides, they are foreigners. Northumberland is as 
north as you can get and still be English, and so {as you will see 
if you read that rich account of a Newcastle childhood, Kiddars’ 
Luck, by Jack Common) it is as sceptical, industrious, cocky and 
independent as it can be without actually exploding. I like it. 

But there we are, it is the Provinces. ‘What on earth,’ 
drawled one of those complacent Athenians, ‘would any reason- 
able person want to live in Thessaly for?’ , and the other day a 
High Court Judge committed himself, unrebuked, to a similar 
question about Manchester. The force of such questions lies, 
not in the difficulty of answering them, but in the confidence 
with which they are posed. The French, simply by their firm- 
ness in maintaining that nothing worth notice could possibly 
happen outside their rather over-advertised capital, have 
entirely sapped the nerve of their own provinces, and to a large 
extent that of the rest of Europe and America too. It is highly 
typical that they have just been surprised and delighted by an 
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exhibition in Paris of English eighteenth-century furniture. 
They had not, apparently, the remotest suspicion that the stuff 
existed. Meanwhile the English, convinced that the French had 
passed the whole of English Art in review long ago and, on the 
highest grounds, declared it all worthless, had humbly given up 
all hope of achieving anything save by imitating the French. 
The magnetic idea is that the real thing can only happen at a 
particular centre. Of course this is true of many techniques 
which cannot be learned properly without the discipline of end- 
less informed criticism. It is hard to get a professional attitude 
without something of the kind. And again people may need the 
stimulus of varied society in order to be their real selves, and 
young people may simply need to get right away from the 
circles in which they were brought up. All this is very powerful, 
and it certainly tends to persuade students in a place like this 
that they are not doing anything yet —- that whatever happens 
here is not real. All the same it will hardly do to maintain that 
most of human life is actually fictitious. Observation suggests 
that people in provincial towns are in general not actually phan- 
tasmata or zombies, while it is well known that country people, 
in any other district than one’s own, are exceptionally solid 
and substantial. Then again there are obvious disadvantages 
about the metropolitan magnet. In Paris and Oxford (which is 
a sort of metropolis) you get far too many people talking far too 
much; they exhaust themselves and forget what they originally 
came for. In London you get so large a town that nobody can 
get to anything without having to start back before he arrives. 
Now here we can get to the country or the sea in half an hour — 
real sea, not mud — so put that in your pipe and smoke it next 
time you are by-passing the Kingston By-Pass. 

Another great advantage of going provincial for an addicted 
book reviewer like me is that I am not too closely involved in 
the Republic of Letters; not therefore too likely to share the 
experience a fellow-shark told me of once, when he was trying 
vaguely to think what he knew about the very pleasant man to 
whom he had just been introduced at a party, and suddenly 
froze as he remembered with luminous clearness every word of 
the corrosive sentence with which he had wiped the man’s book 
off the map the week before. I don’t mean that I congratulate 
myself on having got to a distance at which they will hardly be 
able to get at me with the horse-whip or the ducking-stool, and 
get more abusive with every mile I travel from London. But I 
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find something unpleasant about the mixture of social with 
critical relations. Heaven knows it is hard enough to decide how 
beastly to be without worrying about what to say to the author 
next Thursday. The main trouble about book reviewers, I still 
think, is not that they are fallible, but that people will go on as 
if they weren’t. The authority carried by the big weeklies, 
The Times and the Manchester Guardian is fantastic. How often 
have I been putting forward some opinion about a book in 
conversation, only to have someone cry in shocked tones, ‘Oh 
no, but the Pontiff said . . .. and I can’t tell whether it would be 
in order to answer, ‘Ah, but that wasn’t the Pontiff that week, 
that was me.’ When I first noticed this happening I began 
leaning over backwards to be favourable to authors whom I 
didn’t instinctively care for, since it seemed unfair to visit on 
them such monstrous consequences from the peculiarities of my 
taste. Then I began getting complaints from harmless people 
who had been misled into taking the book on a railway journey, 
or even into buying it, and wanted to know what the hell I had 
been talking about? At that it struck me that after all it was the 
readers who paid me, and I should go in for being fair to them. 
But still I worry about it. In fact, I think since that unfortunate 
affair of Keats most book reviewers who are not actually 
murderers do worry. One way of easing the conscience is wool- 
edged waffle, carefully trimmed to be the same for everybody. 
This of course is no use to anyone, least of all the authors, since 
nobody can remember it. Another is a Critical Theory which 
will justify one’s views, so that one can appear as the dispassion- 
ate servant of an impersonal principal. The objection to this is 
that all such critical theories are fibs, erected out of the personal 
preferences which they are supposed to replace, but from their 
pretentiousness very much more dangerous than them. The 
personal preferences are all one has, and it seems to me that a 
fair idea of a book can be got from seeing it reflected in a num- 
ber of different critical temperaments, provided that the owners 
are honest. But the reader must use his own head and allow for 
the critic’s humanity — it is not for the critic to claim to tran- 
scend it. So at any rate I reason these days, and so I was all set 
to say when I expected a recent review to set the cat among the 
pigeons — but you never can tell what they will pick on - it 
didn’t. 

But a rather scandalous thing has been happening this month, 
which you must not tell the Consumers’ Association and 
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particularly not Marghanita Laski. I am terribly happy be- 
cause I have got a new washing machine. It is certainly a very 
good washing-machine, an essentially Which washing machine, 
but what makes me so happy about it is that it is not only good 
but beautiful, and above all new. And although I did do my 
best to be sensible about choosing it, as soon as they brought it 
round for me to try (a deep touch, that), with its elegant blue 
finish and its vast cellophane envelope (another winner), and I 
heard it go very softly zzzzz (not terpocketer, terpocketer is old 
hat; my last one went terpocketer) I knew what would happen. 
It is true also that I needed the thing: old Abinadab had gone 
terpocketerBANGgroutgroutgrout and been certified as scrap before 
I ever rang up for a demonstration, and he had been flooding 
my feet twice a day for months before that. All the same, as 
Miss Laski justly inquires, if this sort of thing goes on, what can 
ever be done about the advertising racket? Can we not face 
these thoroughly financial transactions in a cold and rational 
spirit? Are we all to be assimilated to the girl who appeared on 
a T V commercial, kissing (or so Miss Laski reports) a packet of 
frozen cod ? 

I thoroughly see that it would be right to be rational, and 
agree that it is most dangerous to give hostages, in the form of 
emotional involvement, to the robber barons who lie in wait for 
our money and our lives. They have quite enough hold on us 
already. It makes my blood run cold, for instance, to hear how 
unsuspiciously people will say of a new product, ‘Oh, it worked 
very well on the demonstration on TV’, not, apparently, 
dreaming that that matter might not have been left to chance. 
And so on. Agreed. All the same, I dislike on principle attempts 
to wrench feeling away from something which naturally excites 
it. Plato set the pattern for this sort of thing when he traced 
discord in the State to strong feelings about Mine and Thine, 
and concluded that the remedy was to have nothing which was 
either — instead of enquiring what made such feelings strong. 
Now there is no doubt that in our day there is a strong symbolic 
value about something new, and, though commerce of course 
exploits this, I don’t believe that it creates it. Our ancestors, it 
may be noted, more usually got themselves worked up 
about something old, especially if it was made of precious metal 
and sufficiently solid. These things were I suppose a symbol and 
a sort of guarantee of permanence. But a new thing is a symbol 
of rebirth and renewed strength (that is one reason for the wide 
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popularity of babies). People feel that if X can be renewed, why, 
so can they, and off they go and do likewise. External changes 
help us in the difficult business of developing ourselves, and if, 
as seems possible, the rate of change in human life is really much 
greater now than it has commonly been, that explains our 
increased taste for novelty without invoking the advertiser. We 
have to keep changing ourselves to avoid being left behind. It 
is certainly an unfortunate situation because it puts too much 
power in the hands of the novelty-sellers. But still I am not sure 
that we should object if the use that they make of it really 
pleases us. Do we want to make a clean sweep of good advertise- 
ments — of Schweppes and Accles and Pollock and the Shell 
Guides along with BO and Summer County Margarine? If 
information is what we want from an advertisement, as Miss 
Laski suggests, then we certainly ought to, since none of them 
has any more relevance to the stuff advertised than that delicate 
insinuation that margarine comes from cows. Or are the robber 
barons the Medicis of our age, with whom the best that can be 
done is to persuade them to spend their money on the right 
stuff? Anyway vivat Miss Laski, and if she can get me into a 
better frame of mind before my sewing-machine needs replac- 
ing, so much the better — they say that will be thirty years. 








Home Notes 
John Beavan 


appreciate that Mr Macmillan has become a Bevanite and 

that Mr Amory has adopted Mr Wilson’s economic strategy. 
In its early days the Conservative Government was delighted to 
embrace the old Bevin-Cripps orthodoxies, inflexibility abroad, 
mild disinflation at home. There were, however, two dissenters 
in the Tory Government. Winston Churchill on one or two 
occasions yearned for a Summit Conference which might, he 
thought, bring the sullen, cold quarrel to a head, but he could 
never arouse the enthusiasm of his colleagues or his allies. Mr 
Butler was the other eventual rebel. While all the convention- 
ally wise, as Galbraith calls them, were saying there ought to be 
more deflation, Mr Butler clipped sixpence off the income tax. 
The moment, however, was inopportune and he had to give way 
to Mr Macmillan, followed by Mr Thorneycroft, a natural 
expansionist who got into the bad company of academics and 
was soon converted to the conventional school. 

Meanwhile the Labour Party, which had lost its top leaders 
by death or retirement, noticed that Stalin had died and that 
his successors talked a different language. Moreover, there was 
anew actual situation in that Russia now possessed the hydrogen 
bomb, and the old dream of the West being able to talk to 
Russia from strength had to be abandoned. Thus to Labour and 
to others the agile Bevan was an acceptable successor to 
Stonewall Bevin (Mr Morrison had put himself out of the 
running). Mr Bevan saw himself clothed in the armour of the 
Bomb bringing East and West together, testing Russian sincer- 
ity and blasting American rigidity. The situation on the 
economic front was just as favourable to Mr Wilson with his 
belief in expansion, for the world was having under American 
leadership a mild recession that might become a rough one. 

But appreciation of the real change in the situation has not 
been confined to the Labour side. Mr Macmillan is working 
with a will to make a Summit Conference possible and Mr 
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Amory is going flat out for expansion. The strongest support for 
these policies is on the Opposition side of the House, just as it 
was when Bevin and Cripps were carrying out policies which 
appealed instinctively to the Tories and stuck in the gullets of 
their own side. 

~ * . 

There might have been a splendid battle at Westminster 
between a stubborn and orthodox Government and a flexible 
unorthodox Opposition. But suddenly Labour found itself 
pushing at an open door. Mr Thorneycroft had been allowed to 
go and Mr Amory brought in to side-step, in his quiet graceful 
way, the disastrous advice from the City and from academic 
economists. It is rumoured that Mr Amory is sufficiently orig- 
inal to listen to the advice of the officials of the Treasury, who 
since Keynes’s day have had a clearer idea of the world we live 
in than have the people east of Temple Bar (including 
financial editors with ears for the voice of the City but none for 
those engaged in manufacture). As I have argued here before, 
there was a cleavage of interest between manufacturers with a 
vested interest in selling an increasing quantity of goods at 
increasing prices and bankers whose business was to lend pounds 
and get paid back in pounds of equal value. With the dismissal 
of Mr Thorneycroft the banks saw that the twentieth century 
really had begun and that they had to revolutionize or at least 
adapt their outlook. The most amazing and blatant example of 
their conversion was their move into the hire purchase 
business. There is nothing that delights a financier to-day more 
than to make a loan that has the sweet smell of equity in it. The 
beautiful philosophy of pure finance without involvement is 
being abandoned. The interests of money and production are 
coming together again and the Tory Party can feel that its two 
major interest groups are closer together, even if they are not 
yet united in their joint desire for expansion. 

Thus Mr Amory’s Budget was a surprise only to those on 
Left and Right who were blinded by doctrine. But many were 
so blinded. The Left had been trying to show that this was a 
deflationary Government that willed unemployment and toler- 
ated stagnation. The Right had been enjoying the false picture 
that was causing anguish to the Left. Both sides had been deaf 
to the groans of manufacturers and the cries of woe from Tory 
agents in the industrial North. Thus they did not see that the 
picture was being changed by Mr Amory from last autumn on- 
wards and that he was only waiting for his budgetary opportu- 
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nity to paint boldly over the rest of the canvas. Mr Amory is 
putting into the economy all the financial incentives to expan- 
sion that Mr Wilson himself would have given and perhaps he 
has taken even larger risks than a Labour Chancellor would 
have thought it prudent to take. 

Nevertheless, because the Tory Party has emphasized so 
strongly its antipathy to inflation and its belief in the stability 
of money, Mr Amory had to speak as if this were rather a con- 
ventional Budget that would disappoint the expectations of 
some people. When Cripps took over from Mr Dalton and put 
an inflationary policy into reverse he behaved in the same 
decorous way. At that time a Labour Leader could say in 
private: ‘But Socialism is Inflation’. To-day there are Conser- 
vatives who believe that ‘Conservatism is Deflation’. It is not. 
Rather than endure the continuance of industrial stagnation 
and unemployment, the Macmillan Government is prepared to 
take a risk with the pound. Indeed, the Manchester Guardian 
pursed its Liberal lips at Mr Amory’s boldness and there are 
people who fear a balance of payments crisis in the autumn. 
Mr. Amory was, however, strengthened in his contest with old- 
fashioned orthodoxy by the nature of his Budget. It was a ruth- 
lessly Tory Budget. In fact, with its income tax reliefs and 2d. 
reduction in the tax on a pint of beer, it was almost a Fabian 
caricature of a Tory Budget. It might have come out of some 
Hatfield ark. 

The very rich have done splendidly in this Budget. Those 
who retained only rs. 6d. in the £1 on all but the first £15,000 
of their income now retain 2s. 3d. In other words, their 
incomes after the point where maximum taxation begins 
have been increased by 50 per cent. This will be gratifying to 
them no doubt, but the small number of people so affected have 
long since ceased to be interested in income and have looked 
for the maintenance of their wealth to capital gains. During 
the past year equity prices have risen by 33 per cent. This 
makes the Chancellor’s gd. bonus look like chickenfeed. 

Is Labour then right to argue that the Budget was an act of 
social injustice and that if there was money to spare it should 
have gone to the poor pensioner rather than to the middle class 
and rich taxpayer. The answer is certainly yes if one is to look 
at the immediate effect; probably no if one looks to the wider 
and long-term effects. 

Labour zealots, like Conservative zealots, often forget that 
both parties are committed to a mixed economy. It is as perverse 
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for Labour to deny the private sector of the economy the incen- 
tives to expansion and efficiency that it requires, as it would be 
for Conservatives to deny to the nationalized industries the 
capital and freedom they require to do their job well. The 
obvious need at the moment is to put the hands of unemployed 
workers on the levers of idle machines and the incentives re- 
quired to achieve this are both real and psychological. It is not 
just a question of feeding money into the economy, but of 
feeding it into the right place. Looking to the longer term, I 
think it is true to say that the private sector can only work at 
its best if taxation appears to be reasonable. To say that 8s. 6d. 
is too high as a permanent standard rate is not simply to argue 
that the proportion retained is too low to excite the cupidity 
and therefore the desire of the producer to produce. The real 
argument against high taxation is that it discourages expan- 
sion, since the return often seems to be out of proportion to the 
risk and that it fosters wasteful extravagance, since every allow- 
able expenditure is almost as costly to the Government as it is 
to the spender. 

I myself wish that the Chancellor had found it possible to 
bring the standard rate down to 7s. 6d. This figure, I suggest, 
might be acceptable to both sides as a permanent post-war rate. 
The Labour Party are fortunate, I think, that Mr Amory has 
got the income tax down to something like an efficient rate, 
just as they should be grateful that the Government has tackled 
the question of house rents. It would have been very hard for 
a Labour Government to unravel either of these problems, 
but future Labour Governments will find it easier to 
govern now they have been dealt with. When next it is in office 
Labour might do the Conservatives a good turn by getting down 
the arms bill and devoting the money to urgent social needs. 

I am sometimes shocked when I hear Labour people talk 
about expansion as though it were an end in itself; the picture 
I get from this talk is of a rip-roaring American type of economy 
with everybody working overtime to pay his hire-purchase 
instalments on the latest thing in consumer durables. I am sure 
that this is not the impression that Labour wants to give. It 
desires a more productive economy so that we can rebuild our 
cities, provide more generously for the old, raise the level of the 
lowest paid workers and the differentials to be awarded to skill. 
Moreover, out of this increased production Labour must hope 
to find the means of helping the undeveloped countries. 

The difficulty, it seems to me, is to achieve such expansion 
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without the use of incentives which will so corrupt society that 
it will lose sight of the social objectives of expansion and see only 
the personal ones. America, if Galbraith is right, has reached 
that stage where the family limousine takes the slum child to a 
poorly equipped school. We may have a bounding economy 
which fails to produce some of our communal needs, while 
satisfying unnecessary personal desires unless taxation is kept 
to an adequate level. I would like to hear the Bow Group 
and the Fabians discuss this problem under the chair- 
manship of Mr Grimond, for I regard it as the second most 
important problem of our time. The first problem is, of course, 
how to reconcile an increasing centralization of power with the 
retention of individual freedom or, as Mr Grimond puts it in 
his new book, to resolve the conflict between the State and 
society. 


schools might be able to learn something from the public 

schools about ways to create in bright young men feelings 
of responsibility towards society as well as of personal ambition. 
I also said that though the public schools equip a boy for such 
leadership, they often seem to reduce his capacity for enjoying 
the intimate relations of family life. Since then I have read Mr 
George Snow’s book, The Public School in the New Age.* Mr Snow, 
educated at Winchester, former assistant master at Eton and 
Charterhouse and now headmaster of Ardingly, will reassure 
parents of public schoolboys who themselves did not go to 
public schools. The public schools, he says, have changed a good 
deal for the better even over the last thirty years. Tom Brown 
might find old Brooke and young Brooke playing the double 
Brahms. Eric would be talking frankly about his sex problems 
to his housemaster. Harry Wharton would be refereeing a local 
Sunday school soccer match and Billy Bunter might be a Boy 
Scout (with his cook’s badge, naturally). 

But with all the new freedoms, the encouragement to boys to 
choose their own programme of study, to make friends of boys 
of different ages in different houses, to pursue the arts and crafts 
and to use their leisure creatively and even socially, it still 
seems to be a curious idea to send boys away from home from 
the age of eight and keep them in semi-seclusion until they reach 
* Bles. 12s. 6d. 


; FEW months ago I suggested that the state grammar 
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manhood. Of course it has some advantages. But Mr Snow does 
not convince me that this special though ancient way of 
bringing boys up is better all round than the ordinary way of 
bringing up boys in their parents’ home with their brothers and 
sisters and sending them to day school. 

Is it, I wonder, the public school itself which produces the 
better and nicer as well as the less likeable qualities in the public 
schoolboy? If so, what is it? Growing up in a well regulated 
community of fixed values, privileges and duties? The com- 
bined discipline of chapel and corps? 

Is it the influence of the housemaster or tutor who has a 
continuing interest in a boy’s development? Or is it a combin- 
ation of these things? Alternatively, is it that most public 
schoolboys have fathers accustomed to serve and to lead and 
that the boys themselves, not the masters, create the ethos of 
the public school ? 

There are hints that Mr Snow may feel this is so. He is 
worried because a smaller number of the traditional middle 
class can afford to pay fees between £320 and £450 a year 
and fears that a public school education may become a pre- 
rogative of the rich. This would not be making the best use of 
the schools; but would their peculiar goodness survive if they 
were filled with the sons of successful executives and deprived 
of the sons of the clergyman, the doctor, the civil servant, the 
solicitor, the army officer? 

As the future of the public schools seems likely to become a 
political question, Mr Snow’s book is a useful primer. But we 
need to know much more about them. There are those, he 
says, who would fail the eleven-plus but scrape through com- 
mon entrance (which is more subjectively marked). How do 
public schools cope with what is, in effect, their secondary 
modern stream? How in fact do they stream boys of different 
abilities? What is the staffing ratio and how does a school of 
say 500 boys of a wider span of ability than a grammar school 
has, solve the problem of sixth form specialization? What will 
happen to the academic prestige of public schools, if the gram- 
mar schools get a disproportionate number of academic prizes? 
How many public schoolboys fail to get to Oxford or Cambridge 
and how many make do with Redbrick? The answers to such 
questions pursued with the strict scientific zeal of modern 
sociology would be worth having and would incidentally make 
a best-seller. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

DeAR BERNARD, — After I had got over my bewilderment at 
the difference between my image of T V drama and that conjured 
up by Mordecai Richler in the March number of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, I was astonished to discover that a number of people 
to whom I talked about the article almost seemed to want the 
impression given in it of the intrinsic phoniness of present offerings 
on T V to be true, and it dawned on my how much fear is still being 
generated by the fact of television, among those who ought to be 
most excited about its capabilities as a means of communication. 
Yet, it is mainly a fear born of ignorance or primitive superstition 
for I have more than a suspicion that excluding those whose parti- 
cular interests are threatened, or those perpetually pessimistic 
about change, a great number of the detractors of T V and their 
sympathizers have no real idea of its potentiality, because they have 
little or no personal experience of how impressively programme 
presentation is developing as an art. 

My own view of television is that of the consumer of reasonably 
wide tastes who sees the box in the corner as a competitor to a 
host of other means of relaxation. I first saw television about ten 
years ago, but found it then unsatisfying. After a longish gap I 
returned to being able to view (I hope you will forgive the use of 
this horrid term) at will, some three years ago. Immediately before 
this latter period I did not want to have a set in the house, for 
although I was prepared to acknowledge that there were possibly 
some programmes of interest, I was afraid of the unknown, what it 
might do to my habits of reading, seeing plays and films, to my 
waistline, to my family. ... Somehow I have managed to survive 
since then, without the worst of my fears materializing and my 
speculation about the unknown is largely about the nature of che 
potential still to be liberated. Television provides a rich new lan- 
guage, the degree of whose power to illuminate we can only guess 
at, but we can already be certain that it will have a disturbing but 
healthy effect on all other forms of communicating ideas and 
feelings. 

Television is, of course, in no way a threat to the best standards 
of the traditionally accepted forms of art —- the written word, the 
theatre, the ballet, or the out-of-doors spectacle, although it will 
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eventually bring about the end of the cinema, although not the film 
industry. It also does spell danger for the second rate in popular 
entertainment because it can provide this superbly well without the 
public needing to brave the fog, the cold, or the wet in search of it. 
It cannot hope to compete with Shaftesbury Avenue at its most 
appealing, with Covent Garden, or the ballet which is played out 
at Twickenham or Wembley, because the close physical tension 
between the phalanxes of watchers and players can never be satis- 
factorily simulated in the drawing-room. T V’s potentiality, how- 
ever, seems to me to be constantly misunderstood, for it is wrong to 
consider it in the semantics of other art forms, such as ‘drama’ or 
‘literature’, and to do so as Mr Richler has done is to introduce 
irrelevances and to confuse the real issue, which is that a powerful 
new means of expression which demands a special collaborative 
technique has arrived. No doubt the BBC and the Programme 
Companies of I T V will have their own points of view about Mr 
Richler’s attack on their Organization Men, but by extending his 
denigration to existing standards of achievement, and by proceeding 
to such a dreary prognosis, he rings a series of false notes which are 
easily identifiable. 

Surely if any artist sets out to work in this medium he must be 
prepared to accept the discipline of the limitations which reigning 
fashions in relation to the undoubtedly early stage of T V’s develop- 
ment dictate. It is silly to sneer at current standards in a general way 
when contrary to what Mr Richler says there are increasingly 
worthwhile dramatic programmes emerging from the dross. The 
lines of such criticisms as Mr Richler makes will be familiar to those 
who read regularly the more serious dramatic critics. Yet, although 
every so long we might agree there are few stage productions of 
note in London or Paris or New York, we reject the conclusion 
that the theatre is dying — with good reason too, for this has been 
the plaint since the first critic of all cultivated his first ulcer. 

Nor is it at all rewarding to run down adaptations and write 
loftily about the superiority of original work. How do Rogers and 
Hammerstein’s efforts fit into these categories? Can they be reac- 
tionaries as well as geniuses? Or to take a different view of two 
examples quoted for other reasons by Mr Richler himself, should 
we sniff at the film industry for adapting original T V scripts, and 
thus making such classics as Twelve Angry Men or Marty? This pre- 
tentious snobbery which only conceals myopic frustration is echoed 
too in the complaint about lack of seriousness, which is specially 
fatuous because it is illustrated by a mere suspicion that the end of 
Marty is contrived and that this was done at the request of someone 
other than the author! How does one define ‘serious’ anyway? A 
social purpose ? A message ? There is a fundamental seriousness about 
the antics of the Crazy Gang if only because they are a reminder to 
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us all what septuagenarians can do; and there is certainly a message 
in how the less agile are sustained by the group. Some of the 
documentaries now appearing on television, light or sober, whether 
dramatized or not, are serious works of art in themselves and the 
standards are going up, not down. Whether these or the more 
conscious ‘dramatic’ productions are original conceptions or not, 
whether they are based on situation or character, matters not one 
little bit if their final form of presentation achieves communication 
at a high level. 

One always tends to think of writers as people having little in 
common with other professional groups; but alas like accountants, 
lawyers and bummarees, it seems that some of them have a narrow 
professional outlook too, and are prepared to claim for their parti- 
cular branch of activity a great deal more weight than it can clearly 
support, especially in relation to collaborative ventures. It is no 
doubt galling for the writer to see his brain child taken in hand by 
lesser breeds such as directors and designers, and sometimes by 
actors too, but the hallmark of the true artist is that from within 
the discipline in which he chooses to work he will still communicate 
on his own terms. 

With the tyranny of the fixed-time periods of I T V and the rating 
sensitivity to which both systems are subject, television is no doubt 
still in shackles of a sort. But it is a fact that in allied fields, pub- 
lishers and impresarios have to be commercially minded too, and 
occasionally make suggestions to authors. It is frankly nonsense to 
be Cassandra-like over this matter because T V is after all not so 
much a latter-day revelation as a new-found muse, still in its 
infancy. If to-day’s writers do not or will not grasp their oppor- 
tunities to put their thoughts over to the vast, hungry audiences 
which television can command, the more fool they; but it is only a 
matter of time before a new generation of artists who are not so 
easily discouraged will arise to fill the vacuum. Just as the team 
work of the apparently effortless but highly serious Tonight is forcing 
written journalism to a new dimension, writing for T V will in time 
have its own unique discipline. Thus strengthened, it will contribute 
an integral part, but not necessarily the whole, of the future master- 
pieces of the medium, as for example Stravinsky did so long ago 
in his own idiom, in another medium, with the score of Firebird. 

GORDON MCLACHLAN. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — Inhis review of The Commonwealth in the World, Lord 
Altrincham writes: ‘So corrosive is Professor Miller’s scepticism, so 
cautious and deprecatory his analysis, that I put down his book 
wondering why he had felt any inducement to write it.’ Evidently he 
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cannot understand the excitement of trying to find out what is the 
case. He has treated a work of analysis as if it were a work of exhort- 
ation; his own messianic feelings seem to make it impossible for him 
to believe that anyone can theorize about something without taking 
sides about it. If everyone agreed with Lord Altrincham that the task 
of scholars is to arouse enthusiasm, we should never know where we 
were. 
Yours truly, 


J. D. B. MILLER. 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS, 
THE UNIVERSITY, 
LEICESTER. 
APRIL IITH, 1959. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — If Miss Rosalind Constable had read the Betjeman 
poem from which I quoted a stanza in my article, she might have 
saved herself the trouble of writing a letter. The poem is called Sun 
and Fun and its sub-title is “Song of a Night-Club Proprietress’. So 
the speaker would have had every reason to be in the night-club in 
the morning, and would equally well have known that the sticky 
mess on the door-handle came from a glass of kummel spilt the pre- 
vious night and still not cleaned up. But perhaps by now a copy of 
Mr Betjeman’s book will have found its way into the Time and Life 
Building in New York, and Miss Constable will have had a chance 
to find this out for herself. 

Yours faithfully, 


BERNARD BERGONZI. 
70 SANDROCK ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E.13. 
APRIL 7TH, 1959. 








Book Reviews 


BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto 
and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


‘Twenty-seven years later ... I feel a good deal less optimistic than 
I did when I was writing Brave New World.’ So I read in the first 
chapter of this series of essays. They are written ‘against a back- 
ground of thoughts about the Hungarian rising and its repression, 
about H-bombs, about the cost of what every nation refers to a 
“defence’’, about those endless columns of uniformed boys, white, 
black, brown, yellow, marching obediently towards the common 
grave.’ Yet these essays don’t really attempt to answer the question 
this last preoccupation raises: What can we do to postpone and then 
prevent World War III? Oddly enough, Mr Huxley remains through- 
out tangential about the central dilemma of which the ‘horns’ are 
the limitless Soviet ambitions and the Armageddon of atomic and/or 
germ warfare. His thoughts turn to over-population, over-organiza- 
tion, propaganda in democratic societies and dictatorships, and the 
various techniques of persuasion used either for political ends or for 
selling goods. 

Hence somehow this book seems ‘off-key’. The first chapter deals 
with over-population, which in one way or another haunts the 
whole outlook. We are given some very telling figures. At the birth 
of Christ there were (Mr Huxley supposes) no more than 250 million 
people in the world. It took sixteen hundred years for this popula- 
tion to double. But to-day, with modern medicine and hygiene, 
‘human numbers are increasing more rapidly than at any time in 
the history of the species’. But to-day some 43 million people are 
added to the total every year. We are now 2,800,000 millions, and 
‘there will be more than five-and-a-half billions of us by the time 
my grand-daughter is fifty.’ Our species seems like rabbits in 
Australia, and our myxomatosis is war. Of course the reproduction 
is fastest in the ‘backward areas’: India, China, Africa, South 
America. 

This is much the most provoking part of the book; and Mr 
Huxley sees wars and over-organization (the ant-heap system) as 
the only probable outcome. Why am I not so terrified as I ought 
to be? Selfishness and the certainty that I will not be alive by the 
time Mr Huxley’s grand-daughter is fifty? Or a glandular optimism 
that makes me suppose that our race is tenacious like nettles and 
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will find a way through once more? The increase of population is 
unprecedented, a voice whispers to me, but then so is our technical 
development. Who can say what point in the geometrical spiral 
technics will be at, even when my daughters are fifty? Who knows 
whether the growth will continue? Mr Huxley is pessimistic about 
planetary emigration. But what about irrigating the Sahara and 
the deserts of Australia? Or harnessing the oceans? Many parts of 
the world — in Canada and the Soviet Union, for instance — are still 
virgin. Even the cottage where I am writing this, though less than 
forty miles from the second biggest city, has more birds and beasts 
around it than our own species. 

As regards the techniques of persuasion, whose tendency is to 
reduce us to ant-level, most readers would surely like clearer 
distinctions. No one will deny that the methods of mass persuasion 
in the West, such as the advertising business, are a wasteful and 
suppurating sore. But our emphasis has shifted since Brave New 
World was written, i.e. before the Hitler episode and before Russia 
and China shook the world. The techniques of persuasion in a 
totalitarian society, from their very inescapableness, are of a differ- 
ent kind from ours, and it seems old fashioned to put them on any 
common level. And this brings us to an underlying disadvantage 
about Mr Huxley’s book. All interpretations of the given facts are 
subjective up to a point. But my complaint against Mr Huxley is 
not that he looks on the black side and has very little hope for the 
human race. It is an uneasy feeling that he somehow enjoys it 
being that way. It is fair enough to express disgust at our idiocy 
and castigate us with the hope of improving us. But, unless I am 
dotty, Mr Huxley has been developing Swift’s disease; he wants to 
humiliate our poor species as it fumbles along what it already knows 
to be something of a calvary. 


B. W. 


FIVE IDEAS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD. By Barbara Ward. 
(Hamish Hamilton; pp. 143; 12s. 6d.) 


A series of five lectures delivered last year at the University of 
Ghana have been combined by the author into a brief résumé of her 
earlier writings on the cold war. Dr Nkrumah in a preface states 
that the lectures made a considerable impact on the audience — not 
least perhaps because Miss Ward took occasion to dissociate herself 
from ‘colonialism’ and to wish the newly emancipated countries 
good luck. It is a safe guess that these talks could not have been 
given in East Africa or in the Union, and to this extent one may take 
leave to doubt the author’s assertion that colonialism is a thing of the 
past; but her thesis undoubtedly holds good for Ghana and, indeed, 
for West Africa — British and French — as a whole. At a time when 
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passions are running high on the other side of the Continent, there 
is something reassuring about the thought of a predominantly 
African audience turning out in strength to hear an eloquent defence 
of the liberal view, delivered by a prominent British writer. Dr 
Nkrumah’s tribute to ‘my good friend Lady Jackson, known to the 
world as Barbara Ward’, fittingly sets the tone for what is to follow. 

It is less easy to fit these lectures into the context of current 
literature on the cold war — a well-worn topic. Miss Ward is a 
skilled controversialist and a fluent exponent of the modern liberal 
creed, which by now has assimilated such large chunks of Fabianism 
as to be almost indistinguishable from the official doctrine of the 
British Labour Party. Her moral preferences lie in the direction of 
what used to be called Christian socialism, while her economics are 
liberal, and her political faith is invested partly in N ATO and 
partly in European federalism. It is doubtful how much of this is 
palatable to an African audience, or relevant to the problems of 
emergent countries; but the audience seems not to have resented her 
eclecticism, and perhaps one should not crab an effort to render our 
own confusions comprehensible to people who in their frequent 
bewilderment may suspect us of harbouring intellectual treasures 
not shared with the rest of the world. Readers of this book will at 
any rate rise from it with a feeling that nothing of any consequence 
has been held back. 

The five ideas mentioned in the title are nationalism, industrial- 
ism, colonialism, communism, and internationalism, in that order. 
It is perhaps questionable whether ‘ideas’ is a suitable label for the 
cataclysmic events comprehended under these titles. In the main 
Miss Ward deals with facts, though sometimes in a slightly academic 
manner. Statements such as ‘the industrial revolution was invented 
in Britain’ are perhaps not wholly attributable to the need for 
brevity and simplicity in a popular lecture: they point to an in- 
grained habit of viewing history through the idealistic prism. There 
is also a suggestion that if only our Victorian ancestors had thought 
a little harder about the subject, there would have been no child 
labour, hence no Das Kapital, and consequently less trouble to cope 
with at present. This kind of thing probably represents Miss Ward’s 
inmost conviction, and is therefore all the more puzzling. 

The five talks are of unequal value, industrialism getting the 
largest share of technical attention. To West African intellectuals 
this is now a more important subject than colonialism, and Miss 
Ward’s audience may have gathered some useful hints from her 
discussion of the problem of transforming a subsistence economy 
into a modern society with a balance of industry and agriculture. 
Unfortunately the lecturer seems to have shied from the, admit- 
tedly delicate, task of affronting pan-African sentiment. Thus there 
is a reference to the economic success scored by Japan, but none to 
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the failure suffered by nineteenth- and twentieth-century Egypt. 
The discussion of communism and the cold war moves along well- 
worn paths. There is also a sort of child’s guide to Marxism from 
which her hearers must have gained the odd impression that though 
Moscow and Peking are the seats of orthodoxy, Belgrade is rapidly 
becoming a citadel of democratic socialism. This would be nice if 
it were the case. By the standard — mentioned by Dr Nkrumah in 
his foreword — that ‘only the best is good enough for Africa’, these 
lectures do not quite come up to scratch, but as a first approxima- 
tion they will do. 
G. L. ARNOLD. 


JONATHAN SWIFT AND THE AGE OF COMPROMISE. By Kath- 
leen Williams. (University of Kansas Press and Constable. 25s.) 


POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by Joseph Horrell. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, the Muses’ Library. 42s. the set.) 


THE IRISH WRITERS, 1880-1940. Literature under Parnell’s Star. 
By Herbert Howarth. Rockcliff. 42s.) 


THE OXFORD BOOK Of IRISH VERSE. XVIITH CENTURY- 
XXTH CENTURY. Chosen by Donagh MacDonagh and Lennox 
Robinson. (Oxford University Press. 215.) 


Recent studies of Swift nearly all seem to want to play down the 
saeva indignatio, to make him untragical. The illness that plagued 
him so long was purely physical, giddiness and nausea. If he fell 
into senile dementia at the end of a long busy life, so might any of 
us. If he was extremely ambitious, to be ambitious was, in his day, 
morally respectable. He was a cheerful companion, a loyal friend, 
sane and moderate in his attitude to English politics, generous, 
brave, and disinterested as an active politician in Ireland. If he was 
brusque and arrogant in the days of his success, who would not be, 
after being kept so long in tutelage to that smooth second-rater, Sir 
William Temple? There are literary precedents for the nastiness, 
the obsession with excrement; we should not be too psychological 
about it. Was he not really paying women a compliment, a finely 
Augustan one, in treating them, if he always did, as rational com- 
panions rather than objects of physical desire? And how do we 
know, for that matter, that he was not perfectly normal, but merely 
prevented from marrying when young by dependence and poverty? 
He does seem odd at first in disliking both speculation on the Chris- 
tian mysteries and scientific experiment. But that becomes all right 
if we think of him as a sober Augustan clergyman, properly con- 
cerned with reason mainly as a guide to plain, practical duties. He 
is sometimes, as in the Tale of a Tub, very flippant and irreverent 
for a clergyman; but he is speaking not as himself, but in various 
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roles, themselves exposed to satire. In Gulliver’s Travels, he is to 
be seen not as a misanthrope, but as an honest, if dry and severe, 
Christian, reminding men how difficult it is to be even averagely 
virtuous. He is the enemy both of Commonwealth fanaticism and 
of Whig deism. Where he appears intolerant, to dissenters, for 
instance, it is because religious uniformity for him is the condition 
of social peace. Treated thus, he becomes, as for Miss Williams, not 
a lonely figure but a centrally representative one: the spokesman of 
a difficult, not easy, Augustan balance. 

How far is one convinced ? Certainly he was a most loyal church- 
man, as he was a loyal political henchman (too loyal to see that 
Harley was a muddling procrastinator or that Bolingbroke was not 
only a rogue but, unlike Swift himself, at once a free thinker and 
a Jacobite). But if he had not been a churchman, would he have 
been a Christian at all? Dr Johnson, who seems so like him in 
some ways, loathed him: perhaps just because of that doubt. What 
he was, certainly, was a good and ruthless party man. And what 
about the misanthropy? Coming on the Fourth Book, as a boy, 
after very much enjoying the rest of Gulliver's Travels, I felt as if 
Swift had suddenly kicked me hard in my soft parts. Such first 
impressions are naive and crude, but massive, and they can never 
wholly be set aside. One feels an almost physical recoil, for instance, 
as Gulliver did, from the realization that the Yahoos are ourselves 
naked and nasty; recoil, of a more subtle sort, from Gulliver’s 
rejection of the young she-Yahoo who wants to make love to him; 
a final and awful recoil at Gulliver’s own recoil from the embraces 
of that ‘odious animal’, his wife. Miss Williams wants us to feel that 
for Swift, as for us, the Houyhnhnms are prigs. She points out that 
the real example of Christian virtue in Book Four is not these 
complacent horses but Don Pedro de Mendoza who succours 
Gulliver when he is undergoing a sort of mental breakdown and 
gently persuades him to go back to his family. The horses are a 
satire, for her, on a Deistic-utopian notion of life lived according 
to pure reason; for Swift himself revelation was also necessary. 
Gulliver himself at the end, shunning his family, talking with a 
whinny, walking like a horse, is obviously not Swift but partly a 
figure of fun, as he has been all along. This is all persuasive, but 
Miss Williams also points out that Swift uses figures like Gulliver 
less as masks than as puppets; he can slacken the strings, and 
speak in his own showman’s voice. In the great denunciations of 
war in Books Two and Four, for instance, the puppet Gulliver, 
with his inane pride in European man’s ingenious destructiveness, 
supplies the surface irony: Swift himself supplies the rhythms that 
supply the moral rage (which Gulliver, the puppet, is taken as not 
feeling). There seems to me something uncomfortably convincing, 
in that way, in the rhythms of the purely misanthropic passages. 
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But Miss Williams very subtly argues a careful case; and if her 
Swift is less grand and terrible than Yeats’s, say, he is also more of 
a representative human being, less awful. 

One would like to think him not awful. Reading right through 
the poems, as admirably presented by Mr. Horrell, one does find 
in fact pervasive evidences of amiability: the taste for puns, riddles, 
simple jokes, la bagatelle. One sees how easy it might be in a less 
extensive reading to mistake gloom for despair, a humorous can- 
tankerousness for misanthropy: as in these attaching lines: 


Lo, here I sit at holy head, 

With muddy ale and mouldy bread: 
I’m fastened both by wind and tide, 

I see the ships at anchor ride. 

All Christian vittals stink of fish, 

I’m where my enemyes would wish... . 


Mr Howarth’s book reads well with Miss Williams’s. As a symbolic 
figure, Parnell is like Swift: damnably proud: a member of the 
Protestant Ascendancy who chose to serve the mere Irish, while 
still despising them: one of Yeats’s Anglo-Irish who ‘gave, though 
free to refuse’. That the Irish people to whom he gave so much in 
the end rejected him gave writers as different as George Moore and 
James Joyce an excuse for dissociating themselves from the Irish 
national cause; his pride must have been an example to Yeats 
when, at the Abbey Theatre, he had to stand up for an unpopular 
cause, art, against sentiment, prudery, and uncritical national 
amour propre. The great argument about Parnell and the Church 
over the Christmas dinner in Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is 
perhaps the finest piece of sustained tragi-comic writing in Joyce; 
and I would say that the comic-elegiac Ivy Day in the Committee 
Room, with the wonderful ‘good-bad’ poem about Parnell, runs it 
close. The Irish literary revival is an extraordinarily rich subject, 
and as an Englishman Mr Howarth is able to write about it with 
a detachment, and with an all-round sympathy, that might be 
difficult for an Irishman to command; his sympathy seems, oddly, 
least adequate when he is dealing with Yeats, whom he does not 
really like. He is excellent on Lady Gregory, AE, and George 
Moore. 

I have reviewed the Oxford Book of Irish Verse elsewhere, and I 
would like to draw attention merely to its richness in ‘non-literary’ 
Irish verse, political poetry, or versions of Irish Gaelic popular 
poetry. Most of the examples of these kinds seem to come out of 
Charles Gavan Duffy’s famous mid-Victorian Ballad Poetry of 
Ireland, and people who share my liking for the kind should try to 
pick up a copy of that from the sixpenny stall. Gavan Duffy is fair 
not only to the wearers of the green but to the Orange Muse: 
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King James he pitched his tents between 
The lines for to retire; 

But King William threw his bomb-balls in 
And set them all on fire. 


These bomb-balls are never far away from good Irish writing; it is 
the sense of ferocious latent violence that Miss Williams seems to 
me to miss in Swift. 

G. S. FRASER. 


HOMER AND THE AETHER. By John Cowper Powys. (Mac- 
donald, 16s.) 


That Homer is among our greatest cultural inspirations will 
scarcely be denied; his appeal is age-old and lasting. The Iliad 
might seem, in its heavy concentration on brutal warring, to have 
little of value to contribute to-day; and yet, if we cannot enjoy the 
fisticuffs of epic poetry with an almost adolescent fervour, we shall 
find large areas of the world’s greatest literature closed to us. 

In offering his impressions of The Iliad, Mr Powys faces this 
problem. His own interests would certainly appear to be nearer 
mysticism than militarism; but for years he has read Homer daily, 
as many people read the Bible, with an almost religious devotion. 
By a brilliant stroke of critical insight he explains to us just how 
and why The Iliad is not, and cannot grow, out of date. Modern 
warring may use different weapons; ‘some of us may simply use 
our tongues’, or merely our ‘silences’; and who knows what dan- 
gerous armaments may eventually be developed simply from ‘con- 
centrated thought’? (p. 10). Warring in this sense is inevitable 
while the human drama exists; there is always ‘some kind of Trojan 
War’ going on (p. 29); and this is the reason for our enduring 
response. 

So much granted, we can follow afresh Homer’s poem in this 
new interpretative paraphrase; fascinated once again by Mr 
Powys’s irrepressible narrative genius, awakened by his comments 
to a number of startling reconsiderations and guided in our judge- 
ments by an attractive deity, the immortal Aether, who explains 
to us her function as Homer’s inspirational assistant, enduing him 
with an abnormal insight into the minds of men and gods. She it is 
who enables him to understand the difference between Achilles 
and Hector (p. 261). Homer’s first audiences may have applauded 
Achilles, but the all-surveying Aether, not limited to any one age 
or culture, is uncompromising in her insistence that his sole motive 
is an ‘insane love of glory’ (p. 245): 


I know well that a less generous, less kind-hearted, more mean and 
malicious soul than his no warrior on either side possessed, in spite of 
his being the swiftest and strongest of them all (p. 257). 
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Even so, she comes near to sympathizing with him in his ‘positively 
boyish pride’ at the knowledge that everyone knew that he ‘was 
the fastest runner at that time in the whole western world’ (p. 276) ; 
and she has to admit that his grief for the loved Patroclus rings true 
(p. 260). In this passionate attachment Mr Powys denies any 
sexual element: “Their love is like the love that existed in historic 
cases all down the ages between man and man, while both men 
can at the same time have their women’ (p. 18). This is the ‘true 
love of passionate friendship’, love ‘in its essence’, ‘pure’ and 
‘entirely free from sex’ (p. 187). Keen as are his sexual insights, Mr 
Powys has for long stood alone among our imaginative pioneers in 
his respect for such ‘purity’; and here it is the Aether who sings the 
praises of ‘that immemorial mystery’ of feminine virginity which 
goes ‘higher and deeper even than motherhood?’ (p. 27). 

Achilles knows love; but Ares, the war-god, is uncompromisingly 
bent on his one, grim, task. What he aims at is not human suffering 
but simply human extermination. With his extraordinary breadth 
of consciousness Mr Powys can show us Ares enjoying the prospect, 
after ages of human wrangling, of all life at last lying ‘quiet as the 
motionless rocks, calm as the waves of the ocean after a storm, and 


level as the snow on the top of a towering mountain’ (p. 93). 
Again: 


O shall I ever live to look out across the wide expanse of Gaia the 
Earth, and know that no wretch of a man, woman or child will 
ever again, with their accursed activities and greeds and loves and 
hates, destroy the everlasting patience of that which feels not, hears 
not, sees not, tastes not, nor ever more can be disturbed in its own 
eternal peace! (p. 93). 


To-day we talk much of the dangers of human extermination; but 
it takes a Powys to force us to the question, ‘Would human exter- 
mination matter ?’ If so, why ? Why? 

Such vast thoughts heave within this strange, unruly, yet powerful 
reinterpretation of Homer. Never was Mr Powys’s uncanny flair 
for the mixing of literary dignity with a colloquial humour more 
happily apparent: 


Hephaestus! O Hephaestus, my darling clubfooted child, so lame, 
but yet so wise and scientific! (p. 248). 


In these few words, Hephaestus becomes a symbol of modern 
civilization. Probably nothing of the sort was intended; but such 
creative writing starts new, and ever new, meanings dancing in our 
minds. 

While our statesmen and foremost thinkers are to-day inevitably 
clogged by the anxieties from which they would lead us, it is good 
for a while to live with Mr Powys writing in his retreat among the 
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Welsh mountains from a consciousness far above the marshlands 
of contemporary fears and discontents; to learn from him how to 
survey in unbounded sympathy and humour the struggles of man, 
whether on the plains of Troy or in the councils of the Cold War. 
For, in the last resort, it is only from that height that we can draw 
what we need of wisdom and power. 

G. WILSON KNIGHT. 


THE ODYSSEY : AMODERN SEQUEL. By Nikos Kazantzakis. Trans- 
lated by Kimon Friar. Illustrations by Ghika. (Secker and Warburg. 
50s.) 

About twenty years ago Nikos Kazantzakis, already well known for 
his plays and his novels Zorba the Greek and Christ Re-crucified, 
published his seventh and final version of an epic poem of 33,333 
lines in continuation of Homer’s Odyssey. He begins it at the point 
in Book XXII where Odysseus has slain the suitors. The new 
Odysseus, like him of Dante and Tennyson, seeks ‘a newer world’, 
and on his travels he explores the meaning of freedom, searches out 
God and sails over the abyss of Death. Odysseus appears as a king, 
a warrior, a lover, an ascetic and a pilgrim; he journeys through 
Minoan Crete and ancient Egypt and reaches the Antarctic; he 
encounters epigones of Buddha, Christ, Faust and Don Quixote and 
tests them against his own spiritual experiences. Extremes of 
sensuality, cruelty and coarseness are matched by aspirations of 
nobility and idealism. God is seen, as he is to some extent in 
Aeschylus, as an evolutionary being who grows with the growing 
pains of man. In the first half of the poem Odysseus explores God 
through the avenues of action; in the second half he gradually 
subsumes God in the contemplation of freedom from God: 


Let Death come down to slavish souls and craven heads 
with his sharp scythe and barren bones, but let him come 
to this lone man like a great lord to knock with shame 
on his five famous castle doors, and with great awe 
plunder whatever dregs that in his sturdy body still 

have not found time, in its great fight, to turn froma flesh 
and bone into pure spirit, lightning, joy, and deeds. 


Kazantzakis abandoned the traditional fifteen-syllable rocking- 
horse line of modern Greek narrative poetry and used a seventeen- 
syllable line of eight beats. In addition he employed a reformed 
spelling, dispensed with all but the essential accents and brewed up 
such a farrago of dialect words that he had to provide a glossary of 
2,000 of the more unusual ones — many quite unknown to educated 
Greek speakers. In this he outdoes Hugh McDiarmid at his most 
thistly. Mr Kimon Friar uses a twelve-syllable line and by so doing 
is about 165,000 syllables short of the original. His verse is clean and 
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fast-moving, but it lacks the complexity as well as the surge and 
thunder of Kazantzakis. Mr Friar deliberately refuses to attempt to 
render the composite word-forms of the original into similar forms 
and so reduces the richness of the language, at times almost to 
flatness. In recompense he spares us the occasional inflated and over- 
adjectival lines which Kazantzakis could not resist. 

The Sun, ‘great oriental’, glows over the whole poem in myriad 
guises, from Prologue to Epilogue, and gives it a Laurentian warmth. 
The energy of the writing, the originality of the conception and the 
grandeur of the planning make this Odyssey a memorable work. It is 
the most ambitious long poem since Hardy’s The Dynasts, and it is not 
unworthy to stand beside James Joyce’s Ulysses as a modern re- 
working of the myth. Curiously, Hardy, Joyce and Kazantzakis 
were passed over by the Swedish Academy. That impercipient body 
preferred Miss Pearl Buck. 

RONALD BOTTRALL. 


Shorter Notices 


THE GODLY AND THE UNGODLY. By Reinhold Niebuhr. (Faber. 
215.) 


Professor Niebuhr is one of the most realistic and disillusioned 
and, therefore, one of the most stimulating of contemporary 
moralists. All the essays in this book were written or spoken as 
lectures in 1956 and 1957. The same thought runs through all of 
them: ‘It is as difficult for rational men to be reasonable as for pious 
men to be charitable’; and ‘It (the Christian faith) declares that 
God is love and that his love is the final source of harmony for men 
who know they ought to love one another but who really love 
themselves.’ In spite of occasional felicities (‘our gadget-filled 
paradise suspended in a hell of international insecurity’) his style 
is usually an uncomfortable one; but some of the difficulty may be 
due to misprints. Niebuhr’s approach to such topics as Russian- 
American rivalry and the Negro problem is both imaginative and 
practical. In a most impressive way, he manages to be both lofty 
and down-to-earth. 


A PAINTER OF OUR TIME. By John Berger (Secker and Warburg. 
18s.) 


Mr. John Berger, art critic, painter and novelist, seems to be 
terribly muddle-headed, but in a very nice and honest way. The 
painter hero of this novel is not convincing (painters in books never 
are), but he is a lot better than that phoney old Gulley Jimson. He 
is a Hungarian refugee in London who goes back to Hungary in 
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1956 and is never heard of again. His friend John (alias Mr 
Berger?) ‘would like to believe that Janos, if he is now alive, sup- 
ports Kadar’. Why? I wonder if Mr Berger really is such a muddle- 
head, or is he just pulling our legs ? 


OPPRESSION AND LIBERTY. By Simone Weil (Routledge. 253.) 


Messrs Routledge continue their invaluable service of issuing trans- 
lations of Simone Weil. This volume contains her long essay ‘on the 
causes of liberty and social oppression’ (1934) and a number of 
later political writings up to 1943. Most of it is still as painfully 
relevant as when it was written. For example: 


Marx’s revolutionary materialism consists in positing, on the one 
hand that everything is exclusively regulated by force, and on the 
other that a day will suddenly come when force will be on the side of 
the weak. Not that certain ones who were weak will become strong .. . 
but that the entire mass of the weak, while continuing to be such, 
will have force on its side. 

If the absurdity of this does not immediately strike us, it is because 
we think that number is a force. But number is a force in the hands of 
him who disposes of it, not in the hands of those who go to make it up. 


Marxism is not taken quite so seriously nowadays, but the manipula- 
tion of the many by the few is becoming more and more obviously 
the problem and the danger. 

R. R. 


PAPER BOATS. An Autobiography. By E. M. Butler. (Collins. 16s.) 


From her mother, Miss Butler inherited ‘the most glorious red 
hair’: from her father, his adventurous spirit. Infield, the family 
house near Barrow-in-Furness, was densely populated; for in addi- 
tion to seven children, there were always widowed relatives in 
residence, as well as ‘a small army of servants’ to minister to every- 
body’s needs. The children were addicted to sleep-walking — genuine 
and assumed — in the latter case imposing upon themselves the 
discipline of opening in their nocturnal perambulations every one of 
the fifty doors in the house. Later, Miss Butler was sent to a private 
school in Hanover, where, because of their gullibility about the 
Naturmensch she came to regard Germans as ‘members of an inferior 
race’ — an opinion she does not seem radically to have revised. Back 
again at Cambridge, she found herself in the select company of 
Jane Harrison and members of the Balfour, the Stephen and the 
Strachey families. Upon the outbreak of war, there followed for her, 
at Odessa, months in which ‘everything one did was vital, urgent and 
exacting’. This vitality, combined as it is with a redeeming native 


wit, makes Paper Boats most exhilarating reading. B. M. 
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THE DREAM OF ARCADIA. By Van Wyck Brooks. (Dent. 255. 


There will always be books about foreigners in Italy, and this is 
the best we have had since the one by Giuliana Artom Treves about 
the English in Florence. The American writers and artists who have 
lived in Italy since 1760 are described in Arcadian prose. They 
range from Prescott and Washington Irving to Hawthorne and 
Herman Melville. Unexpected communicants are Fenimore Cooper 
and Mark Twain. The Americans rarely mixed with Italians 
except as guides. They were mostly aristocratic New Englanders 
and there were many quiet, well-mannered Croesuses among them. 
We end up in 1915 with Edith Wharton, Berenson, and Santayana 
still upholding the super-civilized tradition. We miss Ezra Pound. 


B. W. 


THE TRUE voice. By Gerba Charles. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
18s.) 

What looks like naivety in this good first novel turns out honesty. 
A half-educated, inarticulate girl from the suburbs wants to become 
an intellectual. Affairs with a poet (well if cruelly done) and a 
politician disillusion her, but in the end she learns to be inner- 
directed rather than other-directed. Fresh and frank, sensitive even 
through a certain groping clumsiness. 


THE FABLE AND THE FLESH. By Michael Lewis. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson. 16s.) 

Another first, this time too clever by half. Hero is a young book- 
seller, writing biography of a dead novelist and tangling with his 
daughters. A nastily superior young man, cultivating contempt for 
all and sundry, and a food-and-wine snob, but love catches up 
with him in the end. Good atmospherics, Soho, Charing Cross 
Road bookshops, awful parties, but a clutter of purely tangential 
detail, and undeveloping characters. 


AT FEVER PITCH. By David Caute. (Andre Deutsch. 16s.) 
Topical and lively. British forces moving out of an all-African 
dominion-colony (it might be Ghana) on the verge of self-govern- 
ment. Author disabused about both sides, but background rings 
true. Hero subaltern, full of sex worries (is he impotent, is he homo- 
sexual?) who gets into trouble for firing on African mob. Is tried 
by African court. Exciting and sounds accurate. 


A GAP IN THE SPECTRUM. By Marilyn Duckworth. New 
Authors Limited (Hutchinson. 135. 6d.) 


Another first, by young New Zealand writer. Essentially the old 
story about sensitive suffering girl with caddish lover, but with 
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overtones (girl has lost her memory, thinks she has come from 
imaginary country called Micald) vaguely recalling Charles 
Williams, Kafka, or perhaps merely SF. Would have been better 
as straight love story. 


THE ASSISTANT. By Bernard Malamud. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
16s.) 


A mysterious young man becomes an assistant to a Jewish grocer 
in a poor quarter of New York and in the end gets himself circum- 
cised and becomes a Jew. Slow, thick, but convincing atmosphere, 
livened by a quiet wit: ‘ ... a book he was reading. It was the Bible 
and he sometimes thought there were parts of it he could have 
written himself.’ Looks deeper than it is, fundamentally sentimental ; 


but nice atmospherics. gE. F. 


CRIME SHEET 


THE STONE ROSES. By Sarah Gainham. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
135. 6d.) 


A highly intelligent thriller set in Prague a few months after the 
Communist coup. A British agent posing as an ordinary newspaper 
correspondent is sent to winkle out a Czech Army officer who has 
long worked with the British, and begins by falling in love with the 
officer’s appealing sister. Lots of action involving both the Czech 
and Russian security police, and an unusual Russian (female) agent. 
Gripping. 


SITTING UP DEAD. By Aeron Marc Stein. (Macdonald. ros. 6d.) 


An American engineer working in Italy takes a nice American girl, 
a friend of his sister’s, to dinner and then to see Paestum, and gets 
into a complicated affair to do with drugs and various Italian-born 
American gangsters forcibly repatriated by the American Govern- 
ment. Good Italian background and very lively. 


THIRD CRIME LUCKY. By Anthony Gilbert. (Collins. 1os. 6d.) 


An efficient and homely middle-aged couple is hired to look after 
an endearing old man, who subsequently dies in odd circum- 
stances. Arthur Crook, who accidentally stumbles into the affair, 
engages successfully in his favourite occupation of saving an unjustly 
accused young heroine and dishing the guilty party. Notable for 
several truly poisonous females. 


BLANKET. By Henry Stratton. (Macdonald, ros. 6d.) 


A lively thriller about an excessively unpleasant British scientist 
who discovers a complete protection against nuclear bombs, missiles, 
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etc., and attempts — out of a combination of political conviction 
and sheer maliciousness — to turn it over to the Russians. Scene 
shifts between England, the South of France, and a small boat, and 
there are two love stories for additional garnish. Very readable. 


DEATH OF A SPINSTER. By Frances Duncombe. (Secker and 
Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


An elderly spinster is murdered in an upstate New York village, 
and some leading local lights come under suspicion — not by the 
police but by the first-person female narrator, a social scientist 
married to an anthropologist (who is doing his research in New 
Guinea). Good small-town American background, but the style 
is coy and the number of clichés regrettable (they begin on the 
first page with ‘everything went black’). 


NO KNOWN GRAVE. By Evelyn Berckman, (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 135. 6d.) 


The Guilfoy family, which has been shattered by Vance Guilfoy’s 
murdering his wife and disappearing (in 1952) is again shattered 
when his unstable younger sister, in 1959, says he has returned 
and spoken to her. She appeals to a young lawyer to help, and he — 
by delving into the past — eventually does. A good idea, but un- 
fortunately much better atmosphere than action -and with the 
unpleasant characters more convincing than the pleasant. 


SINGING IN THE SHROUDS. By Ngaio Marsh. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


The passengers on a cargo ship bound for South Africa are alarmed 
to learn that among them is a pathological killer — who is eventually 
unmasked by Superintendent Roderick Alleyn of the C.I.D. Some 
interesting characters and a young romance. Enjoyable, though 
Miss Marsh is not at the top of her form in this one. 


THE DOMINANT THIRD. By Elizabeth Hely. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


An unusual thriller-novel set mainly in Paris, about a young Eng- 
lishman happily on honeymoon in France, whose wife is brutally 
outraged and murdered. Other characters include the murderer 
himself (who is never in doubt) — a pathological character of lower- 
middle-class respectability - an astute French detective, an English 
musician resident in Paris, and a charming young Frenchwoman. 
Intelligent and well written. 


THE GYPSUM FLOWER. By Patrick Bair. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d.) 


Not strictly speaking a thriller, but an absorbing story about some 
survivors of a maquis raid in 1944 who get buried in some Pyrenean 
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THE HISTORY OF A CIVILIZATION 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


The author of A Study of History surveys 
the development of Hellenism from its 
earliest at the end of the 
second millennium B.c. until its decline 
in the seventh century A.D. This is a 
brilliant assessment of its contribution in 
every sphere — art, religion, philosophy, 
political science, and technics 

(Home University Library), 7s 6d net 


PORTRAITS OF 
RUSSIAN 
PERSONALITIES 


BETWEEN REFORMAND REVOLUTION 
RICHARD HARE 


A successor to Pioneers of Russian Social 
Thought, and making use of many recent 
Soviet publications, this survey extends 
to the October Revolution of 1917, and 
includes revolutionaries, statesmen, and 
authors such as Turgenev, Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoy —on whom there are two 
valuable chapters. Recommended by 
the Book Society. J/lustrated 42s net 


THREE JAPANESE 
PLAYS 


FROM THE TRADITIONAL THEATRE 
Edited with Introductions by 
EARLE ERNST 
These three plays are published for the 
first time in an English translation ; each 
one is representative of its particular 
form of Japanese arr Né6, the Doll 

Theatre, and Kabuki 
" Mustrated 255 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Latest in Crime— ™ 


DAVID BUCKINGHAM 


THE WIND TUNNEL 


A fast-moving, authentic story, 
building up to a life-or-death 
struggle in the interior of a wind 
tunnel at a top-secret aircraft 
establishment. 10s. 6d. 


YORK SMITH 


NIGHT OF WRATH 


The author of The Banana Mur- 
ders tells an exciting story of a 
former Special Agent who finds 
himself a number one suspect for 
murder. 10s. 6d. 


HUGH MUNRO 


CLUTHA PLAYS A HUNCH 


The tough Clydeside dock detec- 
tive of Who Told Clutha makes a 
welcome re-appearance. ‘“‘Will 
make the blood flow faster.”— 
Belfast Newsletter. 10s. 6d. 


FREDA HURT 


THE BODY AT BOWMAN’S 
HOLLOW 


Murder in a country community; 
an ingenious first mystery novel 
by an author already well estab- 
lished in other fields. 10s. 6d. 


HENRY STRATTON 


BLANKET 


An exciting story of the man who 
found the antidote to ‘the bomb’ 
—and the man who tried to stop 
him escaping abroad with it. 

10s. 6d. 


MACDONALD = all 
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caves with two German soldiers, one badly wounded, and spend 
more than a year underground. Very interesting. 


AGAINST THE PUBLIC INTEREST. By Robert Gaines. (Mac- 
donald. 12s. 6d.) 


Foreign agents succeed in photographing the plans of a revolu- 
tionary new British bomber, and security agents are given the job 
of getting them back and keeping the scandal quiet at the same 
time. Lots about politics, Anglo-American-Russian relations, etc. 
Mr Gaines takes an unfriendly view of most politicians, civil ser- 
vants, security officers, and assorted others, though a few people -— 
including a niceish policeman and an appealing girl — get better 
treatment. Particularly for those interested in politics. 
* * * 


Pour épater les faubourgeois 
GOLDFINGER. By Ian Fleming. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 


Well, it’s about this bird, Goldfinger, see, who loves gold — like 
some men love women. You know? It’s like he’s got a fixation or 
something. But he’s not working for himself, he’s the big gold 
dealer for SM ER SH, that Russian international spy ring that 
this guy James Bond keeps busting. Only it’s got lots of parts, so 
he has to keep on doing it. Of course, he’s got other jobs, too, but 
this SMERSH takes a lot of time. This Bond is quite a guy. 
He’s like some of the guys in Mickey Spillane in a way, only he’s 
got class. He knows all about things like foreign cars and caviar 
and champagne and he keeps on talking about them. It’s really 
very educational. Well, at first there’s a lot about canasta and golf - 
naturally, Bond wins — and then some swell torture scenes and a 
Korean called Oddjob — No, I forgot, before that there’s a love 
scene on a train. She keeps waking him up or pulling down the 
blinds or something. This here Bond sure likes to make love on 
trains —it keeps happening in this Fleming’s books. Must be a 
fixation of his or something. Anyway, then there’s a big deal with 
some of the biggest American gangsters and they’re all going to - 
Well, no, that’s the big point of the plot, see. But that Bond! 
There’s a Lesbian gang headed by a dame called Pussy Galore 
and darned if she doesn’t get into his bed at the end of the book; 
second to last page, so there isn’t much, but you can get the general 
idea. Still and all, I was disappointed it wasn’t on a train. But gee, 
that Ian Fleming, he sure ought to sell. 


MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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Who’s Who 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL is 
novelist, poet and literary critic, 
and has been a feature-writer 
and producer at the BBC 
since 1945. 


PAUL IGNOTUS is Chairman of 
the Hungarian Writers’ Associa- 
tion abroad. 


DERRICK SINGTON is joint author 
with Giles Playfair of The Offen- 


ders: Society and the Atrocious 
Crime (Secker and Warburg, 
1957). 


MARY SCRUTTON before her mar- 
riage was Lecturer in Philosophy 
at Reading University. 


SIMONE WEIL’S essay, written 
during the war, originally ap- 
peared in Ecrits de Londres (Galli- 
mard) under the title La 
Personne et le Sacré. 
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Two outstanding 
novels from Italy 


BARON 


|IN THE TREES 


Italo Calvino 


‘To read this novel is to be 
taken into the green shim- 
mer of the tree tops of 
haughty, witty, eighteenth 
century Italy.’ 

GEORGE MILLAR, DAILY EXPRESS 
‘A beautiful book. Italo 
Calvino is a very good writer 
and this novel should not 
be missed.’ 

JOHN DAVENPORT, OBSERVER 
‘Full of sparkling dialogue 
and incident and a good deal 
of delicious fun.’ scoTsMAN 


* Delightful extravaganza.’ 
THE TIMES 


ARTURO’S 
ISLAND 


Elsa Morante 


This novel, winner of the 
Premio Strega in 1958, is a 
beautiful description of a 
young boy’s life on a Medi- 
terranean island by a leading 
Italian poet and novelist. 15s 


COLLINS 
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Name (Block Letters) ____- 


Address... 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the fifth of a Competition series of six 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, May 25th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
or before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Fuller cricketer of old in baby’s garment (5) 

Guilty of high treason — that’s what conductor holds about crooner (9) 
Operatic heroine acting in a réle that’s unusual (7) 

Thin peak on poet’s tomb (4, 3) 

Best-seller has to sophisticate, i.e. retrograde about horrific past (6, 7) 
Mongoose is sent back for Purdravas’ nymph (6) 

‘Pale-hearted wench’ has beginning of rough-and-tumble with salt (8) 
Treasure following the gleam upset Arthurian knight (8) 

He appeared in the Tatler — and might again! (6) 

Ex-blessed Roman in play of a purse (3, 10) 

Suitable composer for Sullivan’s unfinished opera? (7) 

German dramatist reverses the parts in individual runs (7) 

Title of royal Syrian, a Prince taken in by crooked Ephesian (9) 

A high tone is seen in an Olympic grove (5) 


CLUES DOWN 


The twin to cause prolonged games of tennis? (10) 

Motley composer, a cross between lion and horse? (11) 

Rings in cowls that bring bad luck (7) 

Benson’s boy hero, one in the situation of Shadrach, etc.! (6) 

Lawyers with vulgar business afoot in Art School (8) 

Vehicle in storm of rain — let’s have a good blow-out! (7) 

Dean’s theme, coming next to godliness? (3) 

O’Neill’s heroine, quite at home in his home (4) 

Seeker after something more — the protector complex? (6, 5) 

Bias was seen among them, learned as they were (5, 5) 

A doctor well up in Hunter, Synge’s successor (8) 

Interpretation of scriptures while having measles? (7) 

Fop got up almost like a deity, where Gonzalo attended a wedding (7) 
Probes the scene of A.C.’s mysterious affair (6) 

Smith in the Ring, an old farce (4) 
Priest taking part in the Litany (3) 





NOTES 


ACROSS 


g. Gulliver. 12. b. in Oregon: 1928. 
13. bear, urn. 14. fin, knot, tle; 
Wodehouse. 18. Id(a) in rd.: 
Lorna Doone. 19. Anagram. 23. 
Tennyson. 24. Potiphar’s wife. 27. 
Joseph R., attacked editions of 
Shakespeare: rits on. 28. own in 
bring. 29. Jael. 30. Anagram: 
Cymbeline. 


DOWN 


1. Saki, Feast of Nemesis. 2. Alice. 3. 
Sardou. 4. Dagon, et. 6. ter = 
thrice: Ruy Blas. 11. (m)ural. 14. 
Fe,rum,bras: also spelt Fierabras. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 
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15. Dramatic Idyls. 17. My Fair Lady. 
21. zip, arro(w). 22. Death Comes to 
the Archbishop. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 
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(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 











